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Solemn and impressive is this oc- | unexpected beraavement. The first 
easion, and mournful the event which impression made by the announce- 
has brought us together. A grea‘ | ment of his death is now fresh in the 
and good man has fallen. And we] mind, and unassueged the sorrow 
| which filled every heart. All who 
knew him are ready to hang the wil- 


are here to pay tribute of praise t 
his name, and commemorate the 


manifold virtues which beautifie | over his bier, and unite their 


and adorned his character during » | voices ina mournfal reauiem ti the 
Bat gratitude for the 


life most honorable, and eminently 

successful. Since the last com-| kindness of afriew! es weil as rever- 
ence fora great and good man, now 
opriate that this 


“I 


Jeparted. 


= 


mencement of this institution 


learning, the hand of the destroyer | makes it most appr 
the pur- 


to 


from the path of useful- 
late Piesident of Union suits of “tile ani an aout 


Months. have passed away | the memory of one who was te 
“since he was called from the walks | by so many personal aad 


of men; yet the meeting together of | cial ties. | 
the friends of this University, anil | J Ose hh I, Raton Was indeed ali 
the absence of one whom all admired - xtravrdinary man, and transcended 
and loved, and delighted to: greet | in thought and action the beaten 
ath of ordinary opinion, therely be- 
oming a legitimate object of inter- 
| in tuis tribute 


honor, call up associations anc 
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of respect to his memory, it will be | head of the family, instead of oye. 
proper to give something of his his- | powering and crushing her, only 
ee tory for the encouragement of youths called into action the latent en- 

of ardent souls and energetic minds, jergy of her nature, and presented 


if that they, stimulated by his exam- |a wider field in which she might dis- 
a bat | ple may gaze upward aud move on- play the strong common practical! 

co! | al ward in the pathway of hope and | sense with which she was so liberally 


| honorable ambition, sure that a life endowed. With the feeling of 3 

| I full of exhibitions ofan exalted mind, | trne mother’ she devoted her life te 
| | _ and of devotion to principles of hon- | the good of her offspring in prepar- 


by or and morality, will be rewarded jing them to become useful members 
; Am in a land where the road to distine- | of society, and before her death she 
tion is open alike tothe high and j}had the satisfaction of seeing them 
ae | | the low,—the rich and the poor. jail well settled except the one whose 
therefore direct your atten- death we now so much lament. Jo- 

{ tion first to his life, and then to|seph was of studious habits ant 


those features in his character which | learned to read at an early age. He 
enleared Lim to his countrymen, {manifested the greatest fondness for 
and will endear to them his memory | reading even in childhood and at the 
now that he is gone. - ave of twelve years had read all the 

He was born on the 10th dey of boo<s in his mother’s library and all 
of September 1812, in Deleware, | that he could obtain in the neighbor- 


State of Ohio; and was the voungest |hood, So ereat was love for 

eftwelve children. At ten years old {reading and thirst a ter kuowledge, 
ii , he lost his father, who wasa manof{that he then determined toat he 
considerable influence. and for many | would read all the books that 

4 )' years a member of the Ohio Legisla- fever been published. Bat jor many 

tuere, Beingthus lett in childhood | years after this he-was not porated 

| without the counsel and prefectiny indulge in his laverite 


care ofa father, lis early education de- | without 


Interruption, miter 
; | vo ved entirely on his mother, Whose fests demanded his attention. and the 


Means oi support tfor herself and itmited of three 


Re pendent family, Was farm | ne cessary that te pve part of 


on Which she then resided which was {his time to the Tabors of ‘arm. 


chat reranined of a large estate Aceordingty, love 


ence possessed by her huxbend, but jior his mother, he Jars hie. 
ust by an unfi speculation, | books, not however 
suis was to her a trying situation; | gle, andsentged iu per 
yet she did not repine, She rose sue | suits, Bateven while thin cnyaged, 
perlor to the misfortune, and applied fie would always) spend fc 
herself diligently tovelieve the wants |hours in readiig, amd su son the 


‘t supply the demands of her chil- {summer hadeided, wor 


visa. Tho great responsibility Hy enter tie disivict aie 
whicd now rested upon her as the! 


cute his studies during ‘he wenker. 
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In this way he lived, working on the 


farm during the summer and going 
to school during the winter until he 
was sixteen years old. He had by 
this time mastered all the studies 
usually taught in the common school, 


and his mother was desirous that he 
should enjoy better advantages for 


education than their retired neigh- 
porhood afforded. And now came 


the struggle—the mother and son. 


were devotedly attached toeach other. 
—He woul | often leave-his associates, 
whose society he was so well caleu- 
lated to enjoy, and remaion with his 
mother, that he might cheer her in 
the hours of her loneliness. She 
doated on him, and looked to him as 
the joy and hope of her declining 


years She had parted with all the. 


rest of her children and could she now 


let Joseph go? It was a conflict of 


feeling which can be known only to 
a mother’s heart;—a conflict between 
her love for the society of a darling 
son and a sense of duty towards that 
von in preparing him for the trials o! 
life. But her sense of duty finalis 
prevailed, and it was determined tha‘ 
he should go. She said to him, “1 
am old, Joseph, and have but a few 
years atimost to stay here; it matters 
butlitde about me. You are young. 
the world is before you, and I want 
you to prepare yourself to act wel! 
your part in life, after I have gone to 
My rest. You must go, my son 


and try to make a man of voursel| 
who will n t disgrace the honore: 
name of your father.’ spoke 
the noble mother to the Worthy son, 
and her words sunk deep into hi- 
heart, leaving an impression ther 
Which was never effaced In alte: 


years, When speaking of his 
nother, whose memory he cherished 
‘vith the tenderest regard, he would 
often allude to this incident and with 
tears in his eves, repeat her touching 
words. Healwaysacknowledged the 


uifluence whichShe exerted Over him 


more indebted to her than to,any 


other human being, for any capabili-- 
ties for usefulness that he might pos- 


sess.’ He was indeed ynder. the 
vreatest obligations tovher, and. with 


inusual filial love and reverence did 


he ‘repay them, and wherever the 


name of the son is known, there let 
the name of the noble mother be re- 
membered too. In pursuance to the 
arrangements made, Joseph at the 
ae of sixteen. left home and entered 
Worthington Academy twelve miles 
‘listant. ‘There he prosecuted his 
studies during the winter seasons of 
che three following years, with all 
the energy and diligence of applica- 
tion which characterized him iu alter 
life, lis great aim being, not simply 
LU pass over the different branches of 
ineuded in) the COUrSe, but to 
comprehend and thoroughly under- 
stand them—to master them, and 
make them his own. During the 
spring and summer of these years he 
-emained at home and labored#n the 
farm to provide means to. pay his 
soard and tuition during the winter; 
and so auxious was he to assist his 
mother in her worthy efforts to eda- 
vate him, that heeven denied him- 
self the pleasures of the playtime and 


soliday sports and devorel all nig 


-pare time out of school hours to la-— 


vor, that he might contribute his 
earuings towards the ex- 


ee or good; and confessed “that he was | 
| 
| 
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penses incurred on his account. In 
1831 he entered Georgetown College, 
Kentucky, and spent a part of the 
three succeding years in that institu- 
tion;——the rest of the time being de- 
voted to teaching. For although he 
had received some little aid from his 
elder brothers after he entered College 
yet he was mainly dependent on his 
own exertions for the means neces- 
sary to complete his studies. In 
1834 he left Kentucky and entered 
Madison University, at Hamilton, 


~New York; and in that institution 


completed his literary. and scientific 
education. Whilethere he was dis- 


bors. Here he engaged in the pur- 
suit of his profession as teacher, and 
was ever solicitous to awaken this 
people to a sense of the true yalye 
and importance of a thorough and 
solid education. Feeling that the 
prosperity of every country depended 
on the enlightenment of its people, he 
at once threw his whole influence 
upon the side of education, at a time 
too when it was by no means as pop- 
ular as at the present day; and de- 
sired to see good schools built up 
| throughout the length and breadth 
of his adopted State. It was his 
special desire to see built up here in 


tinguished for the force and depth of your midst a permanent institution 


his intellect, his thorough scholar- 
ship, and his decided preference for 
thosestudies which are most profound 
and practical. He graduated with 
honor on the twelfth day of August 


(1837, giving rich promise of his fu- 
“ture career;—and in after life dia not 
disappoint the bright hopes and san- 


guine expectations of fond relatives 
and admiting friends. Soon after 
graduation, he came to ‘Tennessee 
and taught school for a few months 
in the vicinity of Nashville, after 
which he took charge of the Male 
Academy at Fayetteville, Tennessee, 
and there continued his labor sue- 
cessfully until 1840. 

On the 8rd day of September, 
1840, he married the woman of his 


early choice, Miss E. M. Treadwell, | 


of New York, who is well and fa- 
vorably known to all for her high 
literary attainments, her moral and 
intellectual endowments, and_ hier 
many social virtues. He returned to 
Tennessee in 1841, and selected this 
flourishing city as the field of his la- 


of Jearning of such a character as 
_would prove it worthy the confidence 
lof its patrons—challenge the respect 
! anc win the admiration of all lovers 


lof learning in theland. In order to 


accomplish this praiseworthy object, 
he entered’ mot heartily into the 
work, and labored with a zeal and 
earnestness that knew no relexation 
of efforts. lie taxed the powers of 
mighty intellect, and. brought into 
requisition the energies of lis warm 
and ardent nature successful 
were lis efforts that ina short time 
young men came ftiecking In from 
the surrounding country and froma 
distance, that they might enjoy the 
benefits and advantages of his im 
structions. Soon the school increased 
to such a size that he required assist 
ance in the discharge of his duties as 
teacher; and in the course of a few 
years the interests of education had 
‘so far advanced that the common 
academy was too small for the crowd 


of students, and accommodations 


were had in one of the church build- 
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ings of this place. About this time| 
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a charter was granted to this school 
under the name of Union University, | 
giving it corporate powers and all 
the immunities and privileges usu- 


ally enjoyed by institutions of a sim- 


ilar character. When the faculty 


was constituted Joseph II. Haton 


was chosen President and continued 
to occupy that place upto the time 
of his death. honor was _ just- 
ly ant rightly conferred, for the 
University 1s the immediate result 


of his labors. He devoted his time 


aud talents to its upbuilding, and 
labored for its suecess, a part of the 
time, without receiving any salary. 


In the hour of its adversity, his arm. 


sustained it, and it is indebted to him 
more than to any other man for the 
prosperity which has attended it. 
Ilis appointment to the President’s 
chair gave universal satisfaction, so 
great was the confidence the people 
had in his ability, integrity, and _fit- 
ness for the station. Most worthily 
too did he wear his honors, and faith- 
tully discharge the various duties per- 
taining to the position. He ever made 
itarule to be punctualat his post, and 


to do this often’ endured fatigues and 
hardships from which a man of 
less nerve and energy than himself 


might well have shrunk. But while 


he was a teacher of w orldly wisdom, 4 
society of his friends. 


he was also a teacher of the w ay ol 
eternal life. At the age of seven- 


teen he professed faith in Christ, 


and was received into a Baptist 
church in‘Ohio. Soon after coming 


to Tennessee he joined the Baptist 


church at Nashville, and liveda pious 
and most exemplary christian life. 
Having a heart full of love towards | 


Christ and sympathy for his fellow- 
men, he yearned to proclaim the rn- 
searchable riches of the Gospel to ¢ 
dying world, Accordingly he aye 
plied to the church at Nashville with 
which his membership still remain d 
for permission to preach, and was li- 
censed in February 1842. The fo!- 
lowing year, on the tenth of Ser~ 
tember he was ordained and setapa t 
as a regular minister of the Gospel. 
At this time the Baptist church at 
this place was constituted and elected 
him as their pastor. He accep ed 
the call in January 1844, and cone 
tinued to fill the pulpit for a consid- 
erable time, only resigning the pas- 
torship when he found that the la- 
bors of pastor and president wee 
too great a tax upon his physicat 
strength. After his resignation as 
pastor 6f the church here, he still 
continued to preach, having monthly 
appointments at many of the neigh- 
boring churches, until in the fall of 
1858, when his health begun to de- 
cline. He did not even then give up 


the work, until exhausted nature 


could no longer endure. In Novem- 


ber L8dD8 he was prostrated by (dis- 


ease and lingered on for two 


months. — Daring the most of the 


time he was a great sufferer 


he W as cheerful snd enjoyed te 
He was. for-. 


getful of himseli, and interested for 


others even tothe last. In the clos- 


ing scene of life he leaned with hum- 
ble trust upon the merits of his Sa- 
vior, and prepared for his approach- 
ing departure with as much compo- 


sure as any act of his life. He said 
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one of the last connected sentences 


with tender care. 
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“Gt was far better for him to be absent 
from the body and presont with the 
Lord: though if it had been God’s 
will he would have preferred to live 


long enongh to see the University 


placed upon a permanent peciniary 
basis; and see his children educated 
and able to provide for themselves, 
then he would have felt that his life 
work was accomplished.” 
spoke of the kindness shown htin by 


the students during his illness, and. 


pression of hig, desire that they | 
might all be saved. Barly in Jan- 
nary 18.9, it was but too evident 
that he was rapidly sinking and 
must soon pass away. 7 


In vain did 
relatives and friends surround him 
In vain. did the 
people offer ap their prayers to Hea- 
ven for his recovery. A voice had 
been heard calling him away; and he 
must obey; and on the 12th day of 
Jannary 1859, at 2 o'clock in the 
evening he fell asleep as swe tly as 
an infant in the arms of its mother. 
‘As his breathing ceased the expres- 
sion of pain passed away, and a 
beautiful smile overspread his  fea- 


tures as if angels had met him on 
the threshold of eternity.” Thus 
closed the life of a worthy man, who 
had spent himself in doing good, 
leaving behind a widowed compan- 
ion, three orphan children, and a 
large circle of relatives and friends 
tomours their loss. His 
career was one triumphant march 
through life, in which his step did 
not falter in attaining that elevated 
position which he so much adorned. 
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it now remains to notice the chiei 
elements of his character in the dif. 
ferent points of view in which it hge 
been presented. 


His was not acoll 
and impassive character, shedding 
ight without imparting any heai, 
but 18 friendly influence fell with 
genial warmth on all who moved 
within the circle of his acquaintance, 
and excited within their breasts feel. 
ings responsive to his own noble ae. 


pirations. Tis character was posi- 


| tive and decided, and led him to have 
he attempted to utter was the ex- | 


a fixed purpose in ine. Towards. 
the accomplishment of this purpose 
be moved steadily on in his course, 
alt 


himself of 


honorable 


means wiich might assist 


in his progress, but never for a mo- 
ment sufering himself to be led 
astray by wild, imaginary, and spee- 
ulative notions of good which have 
so often destroyed the usefulness of 
many men, who In point of natural 
endowments and intellectual attain- 
ments were well calenlated to de 
much towards ameliorating the con- 
He 


wasa man of aetion, and bemg pos- 


dition of the human family. 


sessed of an ardent nature, be en 
tered with his whole soul into what- 
ever work he undertook, and advo- 
cated with zeal whaiever canse he es-: 
poused. With great versatility of 
talent he united untiring energy and 
persevering industry, and sustained 
by these he struggled on with an un 
faltering spirit against the difficulties 
which he had to encountor fiom the 
beginning up to the close of his ¢a- 
reer, His hopes were buoyant, and 
though ill success might sometimes 
attend his efforts, looking over and 


Having given a sketch of his life, 


beyond the obstacles lying in hus 
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1 beholding the sunshine] perior, B ki 
course, ant Perior, Dy kindpess and gentloness 


brightening tho pathway ahead, he| 


would take courage aud with renew- 
a} vigor press on to the end in view. 
faknow no such word as fatl, and 
‘) his exertions would never give up. | 
He was possessed of extraordinary | 
‘atellectual =powers, which were 
strengthened and increased by alt 
thorough course of mental disei- 
pline—no one of which powers fat 
exceeded the rest in strength, | but. 


all were equally well developed and, 


presented the most periect harmony 


between all the faculties of a mind: 
well regulated by a sound judgment. 


he would et once win! the stndent in- 
to his config ‘ence, alter whieh jt was 


pan easy matter to lead him in ihe 


} 
of knowled ve, fie imparted 


his instruction ina wanner so adwi- 
rable as to make it a pleasure instead 
of an irksome task to foilow the path 
that leads to the haf] Oi SCION, tle 
retained throneh life a vivid reeol- 
ection of his ewn ear y streveles in 


the pursuit of knowle, and svnipa- 


“Wore laboring to acquire the eine, 

| ife watched with it tne interest of a 
fond parent the cflorts of those whe 


Asa scholar he may justly be ranked | received his teachings, and witnessed 


anong the eminent, and was dis-{the growth andexpansion of their 


tinguished for the facility with which 
he conld grasp the great leading 
truths of science and pyake them his 
own. was a profound scholar, 
and owing to his liveral and compre- 
hensive views, he always_ preferred 
the fundamental prineiples in every 
department of knowledge to the 


He had a 


mind well stored with usetul and val- 


minute details. 


wabie information, and was noted for 
lor the ease withgwnich he could 
raw from his ricl® treasures, inci- 

tents, by which to illustrate the af: 
fairs of every day life. He was npt 


Without “merit too asa Writer, and 


was known for his clear, concise, and 
loreible style, the beauty and origin- 
ality of his conceptions, and the hap- 
Py manner of his delivery. As a 
teacher he was truly distinguished 
and was most efficient and successful. 
In him were found all the mental 
qualifications necessary to fit him for 
‘0 responsible a station, and_ in the 


minds with feelings of Joyous exul- 


tiation anc .honest pride, 


reprove lis students was ever a 
painful duty, but when necessary he 
did it in 4uch a way as to seem the 
reproved instead ef the reprover and 
by the reproof never failed to draw 
the offender nearer to limself and 
bind him with cordsof love. ‘To the 
weary student he was ever ready to 
speak words of encouragement and 
revive his drooping spirits; and 
through life mantiested the liveliest 
interest in the welfare of poor and 


worthy .oung men who desired an 


education but owing to their poverty 


were unable to obtain It. Such he 


would otten search out from different 
portions of the country and give 


them instructions free of charge, hol- 


ding out to them every inducement 
W hen discouraged and 


to persevel e. 
despair 


almost ready tv give up 1) 
ld like some good ministering 


he wou 
point them to the bright ex- 


spirit, 


qualities of the heart he had no su- 


of those illustrious men 
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amples ° 


ihized most heartily with all who 
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He bs who under the most adverse cig: his Own sweeping eloquence, Many 
a stances rose fromthe humblest walks of his addresses were never Published. 
| a ig in life to the highest and most hon- but will long be remembered fo; th 
ft Ht" 4 orable position within the reach of} happy effect they had upon the hearts 
men; and woull bid them foilow| of those whose fortune it was 


their examples and emulate their 
virtues. The students all loved and 
honored him as a father, and were 
ever solicitous that their conduct 
might be such as not to wound his 
feelings or forfeit his good will. 
ile had great reputation as a speaker 
and was distinguished not only for 
the knowledge and information em- 
bodied in his discourses, but also for 
the admirable arrangement of his 
thoughts and the earnest and _per- 
suasive manner of his delivery. He 
shed new Kight tpon whatever sub- 
ject he discussed, and the most com- 
mon topic under the magical influ- | 


hear them; and his published addres. 
ses will ever be adniired as Specimens 
of bold and vigorous thought, close 
and logical reasoning, and lof 
fliehts of a vivid and lively imag}. 
nation. As a minister of the (os. 
pel, he was deeply impressed with 
the value of immortal souls and tho 
importance of performing well the 
work of the Redeemer; and while jo 
looked to Him for aid and assistance, 
he did not- leave unemployed ths 
natural talents with which he was 
endowed, but used them with dili- 
sence that he might render a gool 
account on the coming of his Lord, 


ence of his powers seemed to be 

clothed with increased interest and 
= importance. He. always presented 
his subject in the most striking view 
of which it was susceptible, and 
treated it in a style corresponding in 
dignity to the elevation of the theme. 
His chief aim was to enlighten and, 
convince and his reasoning was close 


Ife always selected subjects well 
adapted to the spiritual wants of his 
hearers and prepared his sermons 
with the utmost care. 
and humble; yet he was ambitious. 
Ile was ambitious—not of power— 
not of glory—not of fame—not of 
attaining some lofty position thereto 
rest, the object of the admiration ant 
applause of men: No.—lHis-amli- 


He was meek 


and logical but often relieved and 


adorned by figutes strikingly beau-| tion led him to noblerends. Héwas 
DO tiful and illustrative of the points it} ambitious of accomplishing some at 
iM was his desire to establish. And} good for his fellow-men—ambitious = 
1 When fully aroused by the impor-| of doing and suffering the wil o 01 
| tance of the occasion, hd,wonld pour| God. He was wholly unlike those 
forth thought aftér thought with such | ministers of the Gospel, who appar 
4 rapidity of suecession and brilliancy ently forgetful of their Savior’s cause, 
of imagination as tu enchain the| are ever striving to show forth the dt 
attention of the delighted listener] greatness of the man and struggling a 
” and bear him on irresistibly to the| after power and their own personel t 


desired conclusion, as if inspiration acgrandizement, He, as a Heralil 4 


instilled soul-moving pathos into the | the Cross, hid himself behind a \ 
burning flame and reposeless flow of | Cross and standing upon the Wa 
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‘of Zion, faithfully prociaimed to a 
dying world, Jesus, and Him cruci- 
fed; and few men were more suc- 
cessful than he in winning souls back 
‘0 Christ. Whether in the pulpit or 
out of it, he never ceaxed to preach 
Tosus for his whole life was a beau- 
ful and powerful illustrstion of the 
truth of the religion he professed; 
and in death he showed there wasa 
aveet consolation in the promises of 
the Gospel which he had preached. 
But it was not alone in the capacity 
of a public man that. he excelled 
and*was justly entitled to respect. 
It was in the social and private rela- 
tions of life that he appeared in the 
most beautiful light and exhibited the 
crowning virtues of a great and good 
man. While hecommanded our ad- 
wiration by his great talents, he won 
our love by the goodness of his 
heart. He was unobtrusive, retiring 
and gentle in his manners, and pos- 
sessed of a childlike simplicity and 
openess of heart which seemed to 
invite all whe approached him into 
his immediate presence and inspire 
them with unbounded confidence. 
He could lay aside the man, and 
become as a little child, and asa little 
child enter into childish sports with- 
out losing any of that high esteem 
aud respect. with which children al- 
Ways regarded him. He was with- 
Ont ostentation and never by any act 
seemed to challenge attention. He 
g coull move with ease and grace 
Mhongst his inferiors without show- 

Ing that he felt his superiority; while 
his equals he manifested 
that respect to others which is char- 
acteristic of the goodand noble. He 
"as generous and knew not how to be 


selfish;—he lived not for himself, but 
for others, and his happiness consis- 
ted in making others happy. He was 
possessed too of great benevolence 
and seldom failed to contribute of: 
his own means to relieve the poor 


and needy; and oftentimes the recip- 


ient of his bounty knew not the hand 
that bestowed the kindness. With 
these he combined refined feelings, 
delicate sensibilities and tender sym- 
pathies which threw around him a 
charm of character which men sel- 
dom possess. In the more intimate 
and tender relations of life he was 
all .that affection could claim or. 
friendship desire. He was a dutiful 
son, good husband, kind-father, and 
steadfast fmend. Ja whatever light 
we view his life and character, we 
find a Jesson for instruction and an 
example worthy of imitation. In 
him we find a most powerful intel- 
lect combined with the greatest excel- 
lencies of character; and more beau- 
tiful still, we find all these combined 
with a noble and generous heart, 
washed and purified by the blood of 
Christ and made subservient to the 
will of God. But that heart is now 
cold and pulseless, In the quiet 
shades near by the walls of his own 
loved institution, and in full view of 
his once happy home, his manly form 
lies in the silent grave. We shall 
no more behold the sweetness of his 
smile. But oh! tell us not that he is”. 
dead: for such as he can never die! 
He still lives, and will live enshrined 
inthe hearts of his countrymen. In 
every valley throughont the south 
and west are found the homes of 
thousands in whose hearts he will 
live so long as the memory of their 
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youth is fresh and green. His influ- 
has been deeply and widely felt and 
will be felt by generations yet 
come. In the intellectual world he 
will shine as a ‘“‘bright particular 
_-star;”’ while in the great moral world 
his pure light will shine forth as a 
brilliant sun. shedding light upon 


he has built for himself g monument 
more lasting than the D'ramide 
But let the marble shaft, whit mi 
spotless, mark the place where his 
friends have laid him, that posterity 
may know that we appreciated him 
when living and deeply mourned him 
in death. And may that monuney: 


to 


‘Th 


eonclt 


the pathway of those who desire to 


live in the practice of virtue and the | 
performance of noble deeds. He pass it by; that they may lear trom 
himself needs no monument to per- 
“ petuate his name, for from good deeds 


ORIGINAL. 


Let me kiss him for his mother, 
And the speaker’s head was bowed, 
As she passed with tottering footsteps 


“Let me Kiss Him For His Mother” 


Through the closely gathering crowed, | 


‘To the place where he was lying 


In tke coffin and the shroud. 


From his home he long had wandered 
And in paths beyond the sea, 

He had come to kiss that mother 
Who had held him on her knee; 

But the mother waited vainly 


Saying nightly ‘‘Where is he?” 


Almost home, among the wood-lands, 
Where in chidhood he had played, 
Almost home, beside the river | 
_. Where his wayward feet had strayed, 
By the hands of heedluss strangers, 
In the coffin he was laid. 


Ani the aged pitying stranger, 
As she bent above him there, 
Kissed bim for his own dear mother 
With a silent tear and prayer; 
Biessed deed. and was there ever 
On this earth a scene so fair. 


‘Let me kiss him for his mother” 
So the aged stranger said, 

And she stooped and kissed him fondly 
Dropping tears above the dead, 

Oh! we thank thee heavenly Father 
her feet were thither led. 


call to mind his pure life to all wh) 


him, the yormg how to live, and the- 
aged how to die. 
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Living Within the Means. 


‘That is by no means a candid 
sonclusion,’ said Jane, assuming her 
sentimental air; ‘on the contrary, 
when we see a person richly dressed, 
it is but just to suppose they are 
wealthy.’ 

It would be so, if every thing 
was governed by justice and right 
jason, and we were not continually 
rawing false inferences from appear- 
gees. You know, Mrs. Hart said 
de was very glad Martha had found 
‘ends “able and willing to assist 
ler” perhaps she thought we were 
rich,’ | 

‘0, Lam sure she could not,’ said 
Jane, with some vexation,’ if she 
ooked at my old straw bonnet and 
Mico gown,’ 

‘Well, dear,’ replied Frank, affec- 
Honately, suppose she did not; she 


Mil saw vou the hungry. 


Ina tow days, things wore a more 


appearance at Martha's. 
ihe lady's bounty was well applied. 
Fue food were provided; but 
Wil the children were too destitute of 
othing to attend any of the schools. 


anes pian, that we have before 


ied lo, ou fast approaching 


om to solicit 
Ai) 


the children; but a 

NB Ol Jed her to delay 
Gare 
herself. Inthe 


| 


| 


course with persevering industry. 
Martha’s return from what her own 
class styled death’s door, gave hima 
celebrity with them; but a new case, 


more convincing, soon occured. 


was called to a man who was dying. 
He hastened to the place, and found 
the two frequent companions of the 
poor,—superstition an? ignorance. 


‘The sick man was stretched on 


bed of straw, his family Imaddled 
round him, groaning, sobbing and 
crying aloud, the room crowded 
by people drawn there from idle eu- 
riosity;— for, strange as 1t may seem, 
there are those, who, as inuch as 
they dread the agonies of death for 
themselves, are eager to witness them 
in others, ‘The doctors first care 
was to elear and ventilate tlie room, 
and then to administer such restora. 


at your oright blue eyes, ‘ives as he thought i'he 


consequence Was, that the man began 
to draw a Longer breath, and, in the 
course ofa few days, waa spoken of 
as cured by Di. Fulton, alter every 
body had given him over! 

Frank had-now no want of em- 
ploymeut from the poor, out, vy de- 
srees, those who could to pay 
began to apply; ame at a car- 
riage, but little inferlor cieganee 


to Mrs. Harit’s, stopped at bis lodge- 


ings. Jane’s heart tluttercd as she 


heard Mr. Harrington’s an- 


nounced, for she knew he was one 
of the wealthiest of the city.’ kkig 


} 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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visit was that of a hypocondriac,|enlarge Dr. Fulton was da’) 
| He iy who, after trying various physicians | working his way into the thitee 2 
AA a. and various systems, had heard of | lightendorders of society, His day. 
3 Hs J - the fame of Dr. Fulton, of his won- | book and leger began to be necessary, 
H derful and came hoping to and the gentle-hearted Jane was 
Hei get aid for himself. longer obliged to beg a pittany 
Pbi | Perhaps there never was a fairer for the — poor. 
aH We chance for quackery; but Dr. Fulton, We must now make an excursio) 
+ Bat to do him justice, had no tact for |t© another part of the city, for oy, 
ie : such little arts. He frankly told him | friends boarded at what is called th. 
that his restoration depended much End. In a splendid apart. 
more on himself than ona physician, | ™ent ornamented with minors 
~ suggested modes of exercise, of diet, girandoles, whose diamond cut-dro)s 
cheerful society, and relaxation from reflected the colors of the rainbor, 
ae . business and care; and when the| 2yag round with paintings and ew. 
 entlomian insisted on the decto?’s tained with damask, in an elegan: 
‘suecess in curing desperate cases, he morning dress, cushioned ivan, 
| assured him, that his most powerful | Mrs. Hart., Twice she rang 
4 agents among the poor had been what bell, and twice a foootman mate li 
they could command without his|appearance. 
temperance and cleanliness.| ‘Have not-the shauls come yet: 
ie. i Mr. Harrington was struck with the | both times she inquired. 
doctor’s honesty and good sense, and ‘No, madam.’.. 
felt moved by the apparent poverty] ‘Are you sure you made ng 
of his and his young wife's situation. | take?, 
parting he did not confine him-| ‘Yes, madam.’ 
self to a regular fee, but said, ““As| ‘Give me my cologne bottle; not 
you practice gratis for the poor, it is | that, the procelam;’ and she pores 
| but just that the rich should pay you|the perfume over her handkerute! 
double” He requested Frank to visit | ‘So provoking!’ 
i ae him daily; and this he continued to} ~At that moment, a man WS 
tt “ . do; and, as he had leisure to make | ushered into the room, with a box ” 
long calls and engage himin cheer- {der his‘arm,. ‘The footman wa 
ful conversation, Mr. Harrington | dered out, and the treasures 0! 
“ rapidly improved under the best of | box displayed. ‘There were came 
aileystems for a hypochondriae. hair shawls of dilierent prices, 
far we have followed our | one hundred to three huntre! 
young couple in their struggle for a |The first were thrown scornfully aie 
iiving. Not a debt, hitherto, had | One for two hundred was 
beenineured and besides time and med- [t was, however, too dear, v8 a 
icines, they had always found some-| not afford it,—but she 
ie thing tovive. Butas th pecuniary some kind of a shaw!;—she" 
prospect biightens, our walks must [/ertzg for one. The man 4s 


folds. 
tible,—it truly Grecian dra- 
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her she never would repent taking 
one of them, and she began to think 
so herself, At length, she decided 
~ to keep the one for two hundred, if 
there was no hurry forpayment. ‘Not 
the least,’ the man assured her; ‘but 
perhaps she had better look at another 
he had.’ Another was displayed; 

but the cost of it was three hundred 
dollars. ‘It was elegant,—it was 
superb,’ but it was wholly out of her 
power to buy it; ‘and yet, really, the 
one she had selected looked positively 
ordinary by the side of it;’ and she 
cast a glance of indignation towards 
ihe two hundred dollar shawl. The 
man urged the merits of the three 
hundred dollar one, and at length 
threw it over her shoulders, It hung 
gracefully to the hem of her gar- 
ment. She surveyed herself before, 
turned, and, with her head over shoul- 
der, surveyed herself behind; she 
wrapped it round, and she flung it 
epen; she disposed it over one arm in 
This last effect was irresis- 


pery,—it decided the matter. ‘Very 
well,’ said she, ‘the shawl is mine.’ 
I must thave one; and I suppose, in 
the end, this will be as cheap as 
any.’ 

At that moment, Mrs. Fulton was 
announced. ‘The man was hurried | 
eut, and the shawl thrown gracefully 
ever the arm of the sofa. 

‘My dear Mrs. Fulton,’ said the 
lady, ‘f have been expecting you to 
éall and see me; I remember \ our 
prourise.’ e 

Jane was delighted with her recep- 
tion, and proceeded at ence to mention 
her plan: It was to get up @ sub- 


| 


as schooling for a certain number ot 
poor children, including Martha’s. . 
‘I thought Martha was able te 
work by this time,’ said the lady. 
‘She is still very feeble, and cam 
barely procure food for herself 
and children. I thought perhaps 
you would approve of my plan. I 
would not set ita going till 1 was 
able to contribute my part.by money, | 
as well as time. My husband has 
been successful beyond his expecta- 
tions, and Ihave now a feeling of 
independence in asking.’ ‘ | 
‘I{ow benevolent you are, my dear 
Mrs. Fulton! Would to heaven IJ 
had the means of being equally so! 
but my time is wholly engrossed, and 
sand the claims on my purse are con- 
stant. Perhaps none are so heavily 
taxed as the rich, or have less right 
to be called affluent. I declare to you, 
said she, dawing forth her elegant. 


{crimson silk purse, and holding it 


suspended on her jeweled finger, 
‘I cannot command a farthing; you 
see how empty it is. But I approve 
your plan. perhaps you will be so 
xind as to advance the same sum for 
me that you pay for yourself. We 
will settle it when we next meet.’ 
Jane cheerfully assented, and took 
ner leave; and Mrs. Hart with her 
three hundred dollar shawl, became 
the debtor of Jane. es | 
‘How strange it is,’ said Mrs. 
fulton, as she related the ci:cum- 
stance to her husband, ‘that, in the 
midst of such luxury, she had not 
live dollars to give in charity, sor 


| 
that was all I wanted!’ 


‘Youdo not understand this ‘hing, 
poor Jane,’ sald Frank, 
it seems to you incredible tha: Ms. | 


scription to supply clothing as well 
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you would be as poor as she was to- 


Mrs. Hart among them, Mrs. Barber 


Hart can be poor. I will demon- 
strate the matter to yon. You admit 
that we are rich now, compared to 
what we were two months ago. We 
have our next quarter’s rent secure,— 
are able to buy books, and have some- 
thing left to give away. But if | 
were to make expensive purchases 
that would consume nearly all we 
have accumulated, and -you took it 


in your head you would have a pel-| 


jgse as costly as Mrs. Hart’s, then 


day, and could not afford to give any 
thing away, instead of becoming 
her creditor.’ 

‘According to your definition,’ 
sail Jane, ‘those who live within 
their means are the only wealthy 
people.’ 

‘They certainly are to all purpo- 
ses of present comfort; and so you 
must be thankful that you have mar- 
ried a man who has found out the 
philosopher’s stone.’ 

‘Better then that,’ said Jane; ‘who 
has the art of being rich with a very 
little money.’ | 


The next day Jane went to see 
Mis. Barber, and proposed to her her 
pian of clothing the children, and 
providing a school for them. The 
woman expressed her gratitude, and 
Jane thought it but just to mention 
her benefactors. When she name 


said, ‘Indeed, madam, I do not asi. 
her to give me any thing, if she wii! 
enly pay me what is justly my due.’ 
Jane now learned, with astunis! 
Ment, that the poor woman ha’ 
washed ‘in her kitchen, for nearly 


‘It was for that, madam, I gent te 
| entreat her to come and gee me, hop. 
| ing she might be moved by my dig- 

tress; and she did, you know, pay me 
a small sum. I have credited her 
for that; but it is a small part of 
what she owes me.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Jane, after a long. 
pause, in which her countenance dis- 
covered the workings of her mind, 
‘I hope there are few such instances 


| as this.’ 


‘I never met with sucha one, not 
exactly,’ added she hesitatingly; ‘but, 
indeed, madam, the rich little cop- 
sider how important « ur wages fora 
day’s work are tous. It would be 
bad manners in us to insist upon 
being paid immediately’ and yet 
many’s the time when f have depen- 
ded upon one day’s wages for my 
children’s food for the next.’ 

‘It must be such a trifle to the rich, 
that af you only let them know you 
are going away they will pay you.’ 

‘Tt as because it in sucha trifle be 
them, suppose,’ said the woman, 
Chat they cannot understand ,how 
it IS tu us. Some how 
or other, rich ladies never have any- 
thing they call charge. and they are 


serit. “another tiar will de 
well.” anil Sw it Is well for 
them, ut not for us.’ 

Barber’s heart seemel to be 
opened bv oane’s sympathy, 
sae went on. 

ma'am, sometimes 
think there is towards 


“4 hi heed, 


ie poor than there ts jusité. The 


a year, without being able to and fairs te help but 


payment. . 


they very often seem ouwilling 


Vey apt ta say, remens 
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pay us the full price of our labor. 
Jf they would pay us well, and give 
gs less, it would be better for us.’ 
‘Perhaps you are right,’ said Jane, 
‘about paying for work, but only 
think how much good has been done 


by fairs!’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; good has been done 
to xome, and injury to others. | 
know of a poor voman who was 
born a tady, and who was reduced 
in her cireumstances. Her health 
was very feeble, but still she was 
able to earn a living by making those 
gnrions little things that sell at fairs; 


but since thé ladies have taken to 
Making them, it 1s hard times with 
her; for she says the market is over- 
run.’ 


‘Theright way,’ said Jane ‘would 
be to employ these people to work 
for others, and instead of the ladies 


making pin-enshions and emery-bags | 


to buy then: ready made, and sel! 
them again. Then charity wonld 
eperate equally among the poor; for 
What one class could not make. 


another conld, and labor would be 
exchanged, 


know how it aught to be 
| ettled, Perhaps it is all right 
tt is; bunt we poor folks think we 
have our Far, dustance, 
Maam, sometimek does Washing 
people at boarding- They 
will appoint me to come about 9 


@clock j In get thei 
vlothes. Waren 


very elikely 
they are not up "Then I must wai 


ull they are, —snmetimes an hour ©: 


Hore, All this is lost time to me: 
an) time, to 


Wrones, 


vO, 


daily laborers, is money. 
My husband Was a carpenter; and he 


| better off than I am now. 


used to say, that he gave the rich _ 
a great deal more than he got from 


| them, for he gave them One 


fine lady and another would send 
for him, and ask him if he could 
not put a shelf up here, or make @ 
closet there; and after he had meas- 
ured and calculated, perhaps they 
would come to the conclusion not. 
to have any thing done, and he had — 
his trouble for his pains.’ : 
‘All the Wrongs you have men- 


tioned,’ said Jane, ‘seem to arise 


|from want of consideration, not 


want of benevolence.’ 

‘That’s pretty much what I said, 
ma’am at first,—that now-a-days 
there was more kindness to the puor 
than justice. If 1 was paid for al} 


the time I have wasted: n waiting 


upon the rich, sometim, clothes, 
sometimes for pay,—for 1 often have 
to go two or three times befure I can 
find a lady at home,—Ii should be 
To: 
sure, it is but.sme!] that: 
due to us; but my; uavand used 
say these ought to be paid mgh 
away, because they don't go upon 
interest like larger ones.’ 


*j-’ *You seem to have thought a good 


deal on this subject,’ said Jane. 

‘I take it,’ said Mrs. Barber ,‘that 
we must all chink; at leest, 
saw the time when I could drive 
‘houghts out of my head, thongih I 
am sure, when you first took me ap, 
it was sad enough to taink; and if 
ithad not been for my poor chil- 
dren, [should have been glal enough 
co have laidwown in the cold grave 


and thought no more in this world,’ 
‘How. true was your remark,’ said 
Jane, when she related the poor 
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thy are like Mrs. Hart, Jane. | 


unpaid, andin the mean time give 
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woman’s conversation to her hus- 
band, ‘that if Mrs. Hart spent sc 
much upon her pelisse, she probably 
had little to give away! Jam sure 
I never shall see a very costly dress 
again that I shall not think of poo 


Martha.’ | 
~*You must not think all the weal- 


believe such instances, in our city, a! 
least, are rare, and that few ladies 


wou'd suffer a debt hike this to. go 


ostentatiously. Atthe same time, | 


it illustrates the inordinate indul-} 


vence of luxury, which seldom fails, 
lL beheve, to harden the heart an‘! 
mike people selfish. But I daresay. 


felt happy. There is something jp 
home that gives dignity to life. The 


man, who cansay my home and my 
Family, possesses the Strongest in- 
fluence that can operate on character, 
It was a cold evening in Decem. 
| ber that they took possession of they 
little tenement. The first flight of 
snow was just begining to fall, and 
| the dark clouds were seperated from 
| the horizon by a pale streak of blue 


parlor, all was bright and cheerfu: 
he fire sent its flickering beams 
throughout the apartment, enliven- 
jing the books and furniture, and 
resting on the cheerful faves of the 
young couple, now radiant with hap- 


awiy body that looked in upon us,; Piness. 


reasoning so sagely upon the evtlx| 


of wealth, would apply to us the 
fable of the fox and the grapes.’ 

‘I should like, however,’ said Jane. 
‘to be rich once, if it was only to 
show others how much good riches 
might do.’ 

‘Luckily,’ said Frank, ‘you woul: 
not be the first to illustrate this sub 
ject; we have had noble examp!es o' 
Bunificence in eur city. At presen’, 
Jane, it is wisest to turn. our. study 
towards seeing how much good we 
ean do with a little.’ 


Dr. Fulton’s business increased 


with his reputation, and his reputa. 
tion with his business. At the en: 
of a year, he felt authorized to rent « 
small house, and begin house-keep- 
ing. Their arrangements were a. 
economical as possible; and, on this 
—Qccasion, uncle Joshfia, who 
first consulted, very kindly gave 
them more money than advice. 


| §What do we want more? sai! 
Jane, as they seated theniselyes at 
the tea-‘able. ‘All the world could 
not make us happier than we ae 
OW.’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


For the Aurora. 
Chords and Cording. 


wish you to take greal pains 
learn your last lesson weil’ subl 3 
Teacher to her pupH, “nats 
ticularly the Major Chords.” | 

“QO dear! the chords, 1 am afraid 
1 cant find them” said the pupil 

Ll find ’em for oo, sald wee Hida ant 
away she went to the sewing 100k), 
| where she quickly gathered a han 
ful of bits of eording and ran back 
shouting, ‘1 dot em, here they Js. 
| A merry laugh succeed 
: poor little Ida looked at t 
then at the Major Chords and 


won 


Now, indeed, our young couple 


ay deed. 
Gered at the sensation they 
J. N. Pach 


| Waterylight; but within the litte 
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it forgets self, and lives for others. 
Love outruns law, and leaves i far 
yehin?.—Not to he able and permit- 
ted to serve is a penalty. ‘The ques- 
tion is not “What must I do?’’ but 
«What may 1 do?” To give pleas- 
are is its joy. To grieve its object is 
to grieve itself. Love is the secret 
spring of the believer’s life; and this 
eften makes him pass in the world as 
éa enthusiast. stops at nething- 
Mountains of difficulty are no more 


teitthan plains. Itclasps the cross 


makes drudgery delightful. | 


and kisses 4, hove strengthened 
Mary when the soldiers quaked with 
fear. Love kept her hovering round 
the sepulchre when all the disciples 
were scattered to their homes. Love 
has joy of its own, which a stranger 
cannot understand. It is feed by 
the unseen spirit of God, whilst 
reposing onan unseen Saviour. ‘Pe 
loose life for him isto gain it. Te 
suffer martrydom for Jesus is to see 
him standing at. the right hand of | 
God waiting to welcome his servant 


into glory. 


Fer the Asrora. 


Life. 


I’m now on the billows, 
The waves round me roar, 
The dark tempest gathers, 


Oh! where is the shore? 
The winds mutter hoarsely 


Deep, deep is the gloum, 
A weary worn mariner, 
Where is wy home? 


‘Breast the waves”’ 


eries the Saviour 


Bide the storms mighty power, 
"Tis life’s bitter portion, 
"Tis life’s weary hour. 
‘‘A home lies before thee 
Thy loved ones are there 
i’ll guide thee and guard thee, 
Thy refuge is prayer.” 


Joy springs tomy bosom, 
There’s hope mid the gloom, 
My home is in heaven, 
Blest Saviour, I come, 


J. N. Pacs 
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AN OLD. BAGHRELOR’S S8OLILOQDY, 


‘day, and always have since I was old, 


enough to be responsible to my land- 
lady, but look at me! I haven't a 
whole suit of clothes in the world, 
nora cent of money, only what the 
boss paid me last, Saturday night,, 
minus the price I gave for old ‘‘Catch- 


’em’s”’ shirt, and. then see how [ live. 


& have no privilege In any part of 


the house, except this mouse-trap of 
a chamber, furnished with a bed, the 
mattress of which is stuffed with 
bricks stuck endwise,—sheets made 
of damaged cotton,—can’t help tear- 


ing them, turning from side to side 


to avoil being bored through with 


Rock’s patent mattross stufting, 


and then I always have ‘‘a pair of 
nice sheets to settle’’ for every Satur- 
day. ‘Then there is a table I have 


- got to pay for next Saturday; I got 


home rather late last night, for | 
wanted to put off going to bed as 
longas I could, and found no light 
in the house; so I ran plump against 


the table, (I know one leg was loose 
but she wont own it,) and over it 


went—broke my Dutch pipe, upset 
the inkstand into the pile of dickeys 
that the wa her-woman lett there af- 
ter] went away, fell against the wash 
how] and pitcher, that I had left 


standing §n a chair, and laid them in 


fragments on the darned old carpet, 


— which IT suppose something or other 


willh to soon if I don’t elear 


_ Out, and she will want me to pay for 


that and call it bran new. 

Such a muss as there was in the 
honse when that talile went over! 
Some thought +vohbers were in the 
house; and Tom Hubbard, right 
across the entry, rushed in in the 
dark, and, seizing me by the shoul- 


| ders, was going to throw me ont of 


the window; but I'll bet I mai 


i 
Some noise, and then he let go 


Some thonght I was walking in my 
sleep, and others that I had lost al] 
respect for Main Law; this last sg. 
gestion maddened me, so that I took 
my boot jack and cleared the room 
instanter; and this morning | prop: 
ped up the old table, bought a new 
wash-bowl and pitcher, laid outs 
half adollar for patent soap—anoth- 
er humbug! to take out ink: and then, 
after rubbing all the skin off my 
knuckles trying to restore ‘those col- 
lars to their pristine beauty I threw 
the whole concern into the back yard, 
and in a few minutes had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a lot of rag pickers 
making off with an armful of my dick- 
eys and a junk of patent soap; while 
I must begin the world anew in that 
line. 

Now I suppose if I had a wile, 
none of these things would have hap- 
pened; she wouldn't) buy damaged 
cotton for sheets; she would have 
placed the bow] and pitcher back 
and nailed the table leg strong, and 
kept a lamp burning till } got home, 
and all my dickeys would have been 
in the burean. [| sheuln’t have t 
sit here and swelter in boot, be- 


cause every pair of slippers can 
get is stolen ‘rom me by the cham- 


bermaid or the washerwoman, or 


—or somebody, before } have & 


chance to try them and, 
pose, if J had a wile those 0] 


Maid cousins of mine W ovldn’t 


asking me every Sunday afternoon 


to take them out to mide, because, 


te 
an they say, | have ‘ng one 


nd can ord 
support” but myself and can 
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There comes Alfred Goodwin up 
the street. He has just finished his 
hard day’s work, for which he gets 
two dollars; and now he is going 
home to share it with that little, fairy- 
like bunch of muslin and eurls over 
the way. The little side street that 
divides us is not more than eight 
feet wide; so, if J go up another sto- 
ry I can see right into his little re- 
ception room, and can hear every 
word they say; and Tam going np: 
Iknow itis mean; but old bache- 
ors are accused of everything, so ] 
don’t care what I do—l am getting 
desperate! 

There she sits by the window,— 
making s shirt, as I live! Of course 
itis for him. She don’t do shop 
work; for this isn’t the first time | 
have had an eye ontheir affairs. It 
seems to me she don't look very pleas- 
ant, and itis no wonder, for she has 
to my certain knowledge been at 
work hard all day, since he went 
away this morning, and it is only 
within an hour or two she has dressed 


herself, so cool and fairy-like, and 


sat down to that shirt, so I will bet 
she will be really cross when he 
comesin. She don’t think anybody 
if looking, 80 the bling Is 
wide open. Poor fellow! he looks 
a8 if this life had but few charms for 
him; his face is all of a glow with 
Reat and toil, and then he 
give away his hard earnings to some 
body else. There! he has opened 
thedoor. See how she looks up!— 

ROW she rises hurriedly with brigh 
rms uplifted; bet she is going 


has to 


pull his hair, becausehe dont sup 


Port her better. 


Gooil enought fo: 


hin—no business to have got mar. 


ried. If men will be such fools as te 
throw away their liberty for pretty 
laces, why let them take the conse- 
quences, 

My soul! if she don’t throw both 
of those plump littie arms, with 
nothing but black bead biacelets on, 
light around his neck, and kiss both 
of his sunburnt cheeks and say : 

“Qh, I am so glad to see yon, 
dear Alfred; and tea is all reddy for 
you. It was sowarm, I set the table 


under the cherry tree by the back 


door, where it is so shady and green; 
ont first Twill bring a bow! of cold 
water for you to give your face a 
bath-and you will find your clear 
iimen on the table in our cham/er,.”’ 
An hour later: O, how trsh and 
‘ool he looks now! You wouldn't 


know him from a Wall stret broker, 


all shaved and combed, ani dressed 
ina fresh snit, and all prepared for 
him,too by that rosy cheeked fairy 


that [have seen flying around there 
certainly [ 


almost all day. Well, 
thought when Alfred came iome to- 
night that there would be a s-ene m 
hat little wnite cottage, that wonld 
make me contented all the vest of 
uv life; for it has been an awtul hoe 
day, and I knew that he would be 
jred, and I thought that she would — 
(oo ard then Lexpected one would’ 
omplain to the other—but just look 
them! ‘They have been to (ea now; 
have been sitting behind this 


otind ever since that two years old 


vusband hove in sight, and have seen 
sim eating cold) ham, white home- 
nade biscuit, straw-berries and cream, 
ind such luxuries as my land-lady 
sever even dreamt of, 

Well, now, Learn two dollars a 
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An Old Bachelor’s Soliloquy 
; Hh ice Well. well, well! I have been sit- the flags into the spacious store, | 
ee ting here for the last hour trying to could think of nothing but a humar 
rie te make up my mind whether it is best | behive where a new swarm had late- 
for me to get married or—or commit |ly congregated. The clerks were 
Hy suicide? Thaven’t taken up a news-| hurrying bither and thither with 


didn’t see the flaming advertisements | ple sant, and seemingly so sincere 


| 
thei paper for the past six months that I| honeyed words on their lips, 


i: ; ef Mr. ‘Catch ’em and co.; and I} that I was inclined to believe them, 

eter have said more than once that they | and I felt really mad with Erastne 

iH is would never catch me believing in | Snow for calling the whole conceru 

| sae their long list of good deeds, that | ‘‘a humbug,” the othe evening; but 

they said they had done for the pub- now, since I have got my ‘warranted’ 

lic. Why, I couldn’t read a para- shirt home, and worn it one Sunday, 

graph in a newspaper headed ‘An must say that if I saw their great 

accident,’”” “Death,” ‘Marriage,’ 4 prince-of- hambugs establishment on 

He ot r ‘News from Europe,” that didn't } fire I would sit and with a perfect f 
end wrth “Catch ’em & Co’s. adver- | relish sing 

4 tisement. thought that‘*Russia | 0, that the springs were dry, 
Ht mi, Salve’? was bad enough, but all th ne And tine waters would cease to flow, — 
i} ae they said about it was bona fide: No tears for them I'd cry: 

But I’d pray for the wind to BLOW. 

truth compared with half that.| Folks talk to me and keep me mad 

Catch & Co,” almost all the time, just because 
Well, I have bought shirts at ev- | didn’t get married when | was young; 

oes ecy other establishment in the city;| but noy I have got a new idea since Q 

4 aud, if the bundle accidentally un- | I bought this last shirt—which | is the 
ae rolled before I gothome, it was ten | climax forali ] ever id own hetore, 
cluances to one that the collars or|and that is—I shall say to them, 
wristbands wonld drop off; so at last, | that it is a great deal more honest 


becoming tired of making shirts af- and manly when you haven ‘enough 


ter trey were basted, [ thought I | to support two in good shape. 
woul'l go slyly to “Catch ’em’s some | main one, and get an honest living, 
rainy night, when there wouldn't be | than it is to get married, and have t 
many in, and buy one of his, that es resort to all sorts of hum'ug —. 
advertises and ‘warrants not to rip.’’ | advertising tricks so as to get along 
Well, I went, and, as I darted from | without help from the city. 
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Heigho! I believe I should have 
got married long a40 if those old 
maids had never been born; for I 
was afraid there were more wo- 
men in the world like them; but 
this last shirt I bought, and that 
jomestic scene across the street have 
made a different man of me. ‘The 
anrent of my life must be turned 
some other way that it may ron 
smoother—rougher it cant be. 
Sometimes I have a good mind to 
quit this world altogether, rather 
{han run any more risks; but then, 
after all, if I should get such a 
wife as Albert has, if wonld only be , 
visking an uncertainty of happiness 
fora certainty In married life; 

But I have \o money to begin 
with, except my last weck’s pay; 
never mind, I will tell her I have, 
--lie, cheat, deceive, keep up with 
the times—honeaty is all out of! 
fashion now. T’il go see Kate Lin- 
coln next Sunday evening; she won't 
lave much time the first year to 
lind ont about my pecuniary affairs, 
as it willtake her all that time to 
set my dilapidated wardrobe in the 


right shape, and then if she leaves | 


shall not be so awfully situated 
am now, without a whole srar- 
ent In my possession, although I 
spend six hundred a year Just to in- 
habit the same world that other’ 
folks do—Oh! some «ne knocks at 
‘My door; [ guess it is Mrs. Rock 
{0 announce tea. J hope that old 


‘ot of bread is gone, for I think | 
ave done my duty the last week 
towards trying to dispose of it by 
tucking slices into my pockets at 
— time, in hopes the next that 
me might prove a little less ada- 
MANti ve 


. 


| 


— 


“Good evening Mrs. Rock.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Nason. I 
have called at your door to say 
that I should like to havs you va- 
cate this room, as I intend to new 


furnish it and take a gentlentan and. 


his wife to board.” 

“I was going to give it up,” 
said [. so confused I couldn’t think 
of anything else to say but what 
Was uppermost in my mind, ‘and 
get married myself.’? 


“To whom?”’ questioned she: 


before I knew it, Kate Lincoln,” 
answered I, 


Oh! you ought to have seen her 
laugh. ‘*Why!” said she, “Kate 
has been engaged to Ezra Blan- 
chard these six months, and it is 
they who are coming here to board.’ 

I forgot that she was a womar, 
so [doubled up both fists determin- 
el to wreak my vengeance on sume- 
body, when LI heard footsteps on the 
stairs; peeped-over Jlrs. Rock's 
shoulder and there were my two 
old maid cousins. 

“Tow d’yedo, Robert?’ sail the 
meanest looking one; ‘Ll have come 
to see if you won’t take us to the 
theatre to-night,—there is going to 
be 

‘No, I won’t,’? said I; and 
slammed to the door with sach 
force that down came the looking 
glass in I.don’t know how many 
pieces, and in my consternation ancl 
rage, I didn't see where | was go- 
ing, and backed right square 
against that old table that IT propped 
up in the morning. 


Oh! such a pickle as everything 
was in! I thought I would give 
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THE BURIAL OF MRB&. Tory. 


ead spring out upon the stones below, 
sed end all mv troubles at once 
Bat. AA [ got to the window, and 


peegell through ile blind. there-sat. 


Albert talking and laughing in the 
soft. twilight, with that little partner 
ef his on his knee.—I wish | could 


think his happiness wasnt real—* 
that would be some comfort. 


There are the landlady and those. 
two old maids, out in the entry | 
ealling me all kind of tames bnt 
the right one, Mrs. Rock telling 
how much 1 have destroved, when 
see makes money on everything I 
@emolish. And as for those old 
matds 1 will never carry them anv- 


The Burial «: 


where again, if it were to Save thei; 
ves. 


ry 
morrow morning leave this 


trap of a bed chamber forever 


and in the next balloon that OER Dp 
if it will take @ passonger, I willge 
I-get where the populace 
can’t reach me [ will throw the owner 
out, and travel up, up, up,—I dor 
care where, if I don’t have to mak 
over any more “slop work shirts,” 


nor read humbng advertisements, 
nor keep Mrs. Rock’s furniture ia 
repair, nor carry ol) maid cousins je 
places of entertainment, nop. see” 
anv happy husband s eating: straw- 
and cream wiih rosy cheeked 
wives under luxuniaut cherry trees. 


For the A.. 


Myre. Toy. 


Again “’twas eventide’’— Le 


Since atan hour like this were 


Within the Sa tuary, that ‘hu 


In rrateful of with 


mance { 


W ho joyed Co dh} 


emonths had passed 
‘athered ‘here, 
‘band,’ 


() Lo: 


Ax then, his rebe tre dav-vod jad asanmmed, 


Of evening glor though of 
As more Lefitein.: CO 
That brought tovethe the wo 
murmuring were 
Which, fondly whispers mm 
Batraved ius seit caress, whi e 
Betokenid by lik bghtly wasn 


tarker hues, 


ay els 


-prings sweet breath 


elias: lenves, 
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The joyous flut’ring of its loving heart. 

Few were the parting rays that struggled through , 
The cloudy screen veiling the sun’s broad face, i 
Ard they looked no, as erst, upon the pool 


‘Where buried with Christ Ly baptism into death 


The meek disciple bowed, uprising thence — 
To press by faith along the path of life. 
That were a sight to fix an Angel’s gaze 

And tune to praise immortal all their lyres, 
Bu mid the notes of praise are mingled now 


Giad shouts of triumph: and Heaven’s high battlements, | 


Resound with glad hosannay ind exulting songs, 
For one more trophy of al | onquering grace, 

sheltered fromth rants tieacherons wiles 
Yu ordimeyesexw but a flowery wreath, 

jn beauty tading on a coffin lid, ss 
Beneath which, resting 1» a dreamless sleep, 

A much Jov’d form, now tenantless, was hid. 

The spring time and the summer of her days 
Were passed in tranquil peace, and Autumn came, 
Bearing abundant sheaves and rich in fruit, 

But winter stern, with his chill withering breath, 
Let fall his icy hand upon her brow, 

Thus sealing in their fountains reason’s springs. 
Lile ceased to charm,.and wearied with the scrife, 
She meekly turned away her face and slept. 


The prayer was said, the farewell song_was sung, 


And still the words—‘‘thou’: gone’’—thrillet through the 


When down the aisfe they bore the silent dust, 
Across the threshold which her feet oft pressed, 


While in her pilgrimage she lingered here,— 


And banished it forever from the place. 
Ay,send the clay. back to its kindred dustd 
The immortal spirit needs its aid no more! 
Fo:, a the embryo insect bursts its bonds. 
Andon gay wing exulting soars away, 

So the freed spirit, from its mold released, 
Plomes its glad wings amid exulting songs 
And upward soais Redeeming love to meet. 
We fain would follow in that upward flight— 
But eavle pinions were too weak, to cleave 

The wide mysterious depths of upper air, 


And find the secret home of God's elect. 


4S 
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FAITH. 


We can no more, than follow sad and slow, PREM cer 


The cast off garment of the ransomed soul, 


To its receptacle so dark and lone, 

Where all like it are resting meek, and still, 
Mid the deep shadows of embowering green, 
Far from he babbling noise and busy strife 

Of mortal passions, restless in their strength, 
We laid her down to sleep ’till time shall end. 
Ilow deep the silence, and how sweet the sleep! 
The sun had set, but softer radiance spread 
Than day in all her glories, e‘er unfolds, 

Now made all nature palpitate with JOY; 
While myriad songsters from their leafy bowers 

Made silence vocal with their simple Jays 
Darkness impends. But soon in spléndors clad, 
Dispelling mists and darkness, morn shall rise— 
Led by day’s King—trinmphant over night. 


So when the weary night of time is o’er, cy 


The son of God, our Glorious Righteousness, 
Shallwcatter back the gloomy shades of death, 
And bear triumphant in his own pure light, 
‘Lhe heirs immortal to their glorious home. 


Faith. 


Tn the glowing month of May, 
when all things were springing into 
renewed activity, God kindled a new 
life spark amidst a household band. 
And the angel of childhood took 
sharze of the young being, and 
taught him the beautiful lesson of 
unquestioning trust. He said, ‘““God: 
eares for thee. Love thou Him also, 
lareturn. He has given thee friends. 


Believe in them, for to Him suspi- 
@on is hateful. He has given the 


- 


~ 


| pervading sunshine, and the ruslitng 


storm, the flowers, the birds, the bus 


| zing insects, the rich fruitage of st 


tumn, the sheeting snows of wilt! 


Enjoy each in its season, for this, ail 
is one thank offering.” 

The child obeyed. He frolicked be 
neath the whispering trees, snd 8 
boled with the butterfly and bee “ ut 
music of flashing brooks. He pe’? 
inte the nests of the wret and oll 
watched the wood pecker & 
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for the worm in the loose bark of 
the beech, hunted for violets, made | 
garlands of the spicy winter-green 
and scarlet twin-berry, and shook 
the chesnut from its shaggy burr. 
fe danced amidst the falling flakes 
ot curious crystals, or shouted with 
cle in the clear, frosty air. At 
nizht he returned to the prsyerat his | 
mother’s knee, and the peaceiul slum- | 

| 


| 


on, 

At length the little one conld look 
backward as well as forward; could 
remember as well as hope. He be- 
Cal tO think, LO compare, to reasoill, 
to doubt. iooked upon sin and 
its results, and a faint fear, & 


dread, a sometaing to 


pave NO RaimMe pol petuaiiy red 


to mar his every pleasure, 


then the anvel said, “My mission 


is ended. Atas! alas! what shal! 


; 


compensaie my charge for his 
thoughtless mirth, for his careless 
gaiety, for his buoyancy of spirit, } 
Which has known neither disap point- 
ment nor decay!” 

The Voutu heard the shioht rusi- 
ling of his pinions, and a wail like 
aiairy refuiem, and he exclaimed, 
“Will the swift-winged hours come 
heveracaint »A hollow echo sound- 
ed within his besom; ‘Never a- 
gain! 


by tie world, he began to 
play ai. vartcherein. Friends proved 
false, euemies arose at every 
step. Dishonesty Jay in wait for his 
truth. Deceit undermined his foot- 
steps. Fiattery fawned upon him. 
Calamny wouxded him. Difficulties 
beset him, and there was none to aid. 


Temptation smiled, and there was 
none to warn. Tie pursued pleasure 


: till it palled. Te bounded on in the 


race of ambition till he felt that its 
rewards were but dust and ashes. 
He looked into his heart, and he 
found that all tho elements of enjoy- 
ment had died out forever. He 
sighed deeply and exclaimed, ‘The 
innocent, swilt-wingéd hours, will 


| they come never again?” A hollow 
sounded within his bosom, 


| 
\ 


Dut there eame toward him a 
lofty Presence, so serene, so full of 
unimagined peace in her every tone 
and aspect, that he crept closer and 
closer to her, tril she enfolded him 
in her own pure radiance. And he 
said, “I know thee; thon art called 
raith. Make me thine now and for- 
eyer! 

‘She smuled and anewered, ‘Nay 
fam thine, and will serve thee; ior 
thou alone art immorta!l.”’ 

Se she brought cool water for 


fevered lip, and loft a soothing touch 


upon his brow,.heated by many aud 
fierce conilicts. She uprooted tram 
his heart the poison plants which 
shut out the sunlight. She tore 
away the matted vines of evil which. 


entered, arching it with endu:ing 


rainbows, She healed its 


embit ered by the seething of angry 
passions. She passed through it 
with hushing finger, lulling ea h 
doubt, and care, and fear. Behind 
her breathed a balmy freshness, in 
which sprang up joys which could 
pot die, and hopes which find their 
end only in fruition. Father and 
mother, wife and child, slept, and 


choked up the portal, and hers 
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flight, till he could follow it with 


the promise of a reunion, than the 


_ghuddered, as his eye caught the 


: sprang lightly forward, with a shout 


CP THE AUBORA. 


— 


she tracked for him their ‘upward 


eagle vision, and could hear in the 
sentence, ‘‘dast unto dust,” rather 


fiat of separation. His wealth van- 
ished, but she tarned all things to a. 
richer gold than Midas ever dreamed 
of. His hard-earned honors faded, 
but she made him a king’s son, and 
the heir to a boundless empire. So 
the time sped on. , 
Manhood melted into age. An 
old man—he tottered, bent and stf- 
fering, to the brink of the dark river 
whose waves rolled coldly by. He 


— 


blackness of the sluggish stream, 


but the beautiful Presence glided! 
across the billows, and beckoned | 
him, to follow in her broad and genial 
path. He wasno longerafraid. He 


of triumph, and the world vanished 
from his gaze like a passing sha- 
dow. | | 

O! there is nothing given to us. 
here so bright as Faith. Starbeam_ 


and Sunbeam pale before it, sines 


they reveal only the perishable; Paix), 
lights up the undying and eterna! 
They kiss the earth, and it rie 
back the bud and blossom: it offers 
sweet bird music, and the harmoni- 
ous utterance of tree and leaf. Faith 
warms the soul, and it gives for) 
treasures over which the Infinite (jp 
rejoices; it breaks into songs whew 
echoes are endless. "There is noi}. 


ing so lofty as Faith, for it takes 


hold of heaven, it clings to Chris, 
it circles the throne of God. Thor 
is nothing so profound as Faith; for 
it reaches to the lowest hell and learns 
its terrible secrets. There is noth- 
ing so strong as Faith; for it is a 
victor over the last great enemy, an! 
unlocks the gates of Paradise at a 
touch. ‘There is nothing s0 bean- 
tiful as Faith; for its ministry is the 
most gentle, tlie most vigilant, thie 
most perfect whenever the need !s 


greatest. It is the soul’s health, its 


iguide, its safety. It is strength 


if 


weakness; 1s rest to weariiess, | 
is quiet to care. | 
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FLLENS INHERITANCB. 


= 


«fy seul turns backward, o’er long lapse 
of years.” 
The sick man raised his hand and 


drew the stranger near. 

“Charles,” he said, his veice hoarse 
anddry, “Charles, listen te me. I 
have to tell you a tale strange as sad.” 

Charles Livingston bowed his head. 

“Tam listening, cousin, and any 
secret you may unfold I will keep 

“Ah! that is it! that is it !’’ said 
Bryanstone, eagerly. ‘Charles, we 
ate related, we are cousins. Surely 
Tcan trust you?” 

“You can, surely. You know me 
‘oo well to doubt it; “replied the 
other, returning steadily the gaze of 
the dying man. 


“Listen, then. A good’ many. 
years ago [ had a brother, as you, 
Know, young, handsome, ardent, 
impulsive. He was younger than I, 
wel porte sod great power over him 
untii he loved, as it proved. fatal} 
woman in no way 


| 
| 


too loved this woman, but when J 
found that he loved her, I crushed 
beck my affection for his sake. 

t hey were never married, for Her- 
ald was scornfully dismissed from 
her presence when another and more 
lordly suitor came. He expostulated 
‘nireated, in vain, and, finally refor- | 
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ELLEN’S INHERITANCE. 
BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 


CHAPT@R Ill, 


red her to their guilty love as a®link 
that bound them never to be broken. 


«Charles, listen. That shameless 


woman steadfastly refused to fulfil 
the contract between them, and aet-. 
ually married the nch and high-born 
lover whose position and wealth she 
coveted. Herold came to me the 


night ef her marriage, white and 


| 

‘Brother,’ he said, staggering 
to a seat, ‘“‘brother, when [ am gone 
care for the child—my child, will yeu 
not? My poor little Ellen, who will 
never know a father’s love ora moth- 
er’s care,’”’ 

child! what child? I 
asked, bewildered, for I had not 
suspected that they were guilty ofa 
crime like tlis. 

child, her's he answered, 
fiercely. ‘Did you think it was for 
my own sake I wished to make pub- 
lic my marriage with that woman? 
Come nearer—nearer. ‘That woman, 
she whois this very night married to 


another, is my lawful wife. But 


there was no witness to our mar- 
riage, for you know how bitterly her 
proud family opposed me, and we 
were married privately by a minis- 
ter who is now a missionary ina 


foreign land. She has the certifi- 
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cate and she stole it from me—and 
I am in her power, I and my child. 
I cannot prove the marriage, and 
she will disgrace her own child for- | 
ever.””’ 
no one knows of I said, | 
‘and the child will not learn it. 


Where is she ?” 


‘«T do not know,’’’ he said, hoarse- | 


ly. «‘She-—the fiendess—has sto- 


len her away from the honse where 
I placed her, and Ido not know 


what has beeome of her. I ean 


guess, though ,and I will search the 
world ever bat I will find her. 
When I do, I will give her to you. 


JY have the consumption, and my 
days on earth will be few. Will 
you not love her, and care for her 2” 
- “THe spoke strongly, crowding his 
words fast, the one upon the other, 
I spoke soothingly to him, assuring 
him of my ability and readiness to 
protect his child. After awhile he 
grew calm, and rose up saying: 

‘Farewell, brother, I shall come 
back to you, ere long, to die, and J 
will bring my child.’” 

“The snow fell thickly, that long | 
remembered night, but he went out 
in lt, spite of my entreatics, and I 
watched him walking away down the 
avenue. Presently he turned and 
came vack. The lamp TI held flashed 


fall upon his white face, with its| 


wild, burning eyes, and snow- -frosted 
hair. 
‘“God bless you, brother, and, if 
T never come back, pray for me.’” 
“I never saw his face agains He 
was soon hid from my sight by the 


prints,” 


however, the 


had ever seen before, 


er 


Bryanstone paused, His 
worked painfully, and the heavy 


sweat-drops stood upon his brow, 


Mr. Livingston poured ont & small 


 wine-glass full of the liquid and held 


itto the sick man’s fevered if 
Fle continned. 

‘Some time after, I received qe. 
ter from Harold. He was in Amer- 
ica, had found his child, and jp. 
plored me to hasten to him, er he 
died. started at: once. I have 


IDS. 


few words to’spare, and I need noi 
tell how the fierce storm broke over 


u-, and how we suffered, ere the ves- 
sel struck upon the sunken rocks the: 


lie on one side of this island. 


Washac 


ashore, alone, half dying, not know: 


‘“T, alone, was saved. 


ing where I was, new how to ge 


away, I almost regretted that the sea 
Wher, 


herce storm passa 


had not awallotved me also. 


away, 1 crept out from the Cave 
iad S OU vit sh iter, 


and strayed about the island. 


“The trees were loftier than any! 
anil the Teen 


like rock where | ! 


freshness of the dense foliage, “ 
| dewy fragrance that filled the: air, aii 
the blooming brilliance of the trey 
cal plants and flowere, surprise! ant 
delighted me. Dut 
signs of human beings. But for thie 


singing birds, and the rusting 


their wings among the leaves, 0 thie 

shy movements of some timid anil nal, 

there would have been uiter si 
I went down to the heach. [he 


gh 
vreat, crested waves lashed the sole 


playfully, forbidding my further 
whirling flakes, and in the morning | 
a deep snow had covered his foot- |. 


vance. 
“T will not weary you with 
scription of my laneliness © 


is 


there were. De: 
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peautiful isle. After some time 
had passed a aecond vessel was driv- 
an hither, as the first had been. But 
she was not wrecked, and in this 
“ship [returned to England. Hav- 
ing sold out my property there— 
which was small enough, heaven 
knows, for I inherited nothing but, 
my title—I came back to America, im 
search of my brother. He must have | 
died ere [ reached fhe New World,. 
for I never found him. | 
.“T purchased slaves and returned 
tothis Island. I built this palace-like 
house and surrounded myself with 
beauty and elegance; my island-farm 
yielded abundantly, and I grew rich 
—very rich. I have been happy 
here, and [ have done mnch good 
with the wealth which heaven has 
bestowed so freely upon me, 

“I had dwelt here in quiet for near- 
ly five years, when the equinoctial 
sales came in greater fury than usual. 
It was in one of these that I was 
wrecked, and this time another ves- 
wel was lost upon this dangerous 
coast. Maxamilian Moris, the cabin- 
boy, now my adopted son, and El. 


en Bryanstone, my niece alone were 
saved 2” 


But how do vou know she is 
your niece ?”” asked Livingston. | 


“Tor resemblance to her father | 
was sufficient. but I found a little 
gol locket round her neck, contain- 
ing the portraits of her father and 
mother, and a ring attached to the 


ribbon which Harold had given to 
that woman, long ago.” 


stopped suddenly, and 
4 oarse rattle sounded in his throat. 


‘all them he said. 


| 


They came. 

‘‘Maximilian,’”’ said the sick man, 
asthe youth bent over him, “love 
your sister when I am gone.” 


Maximilian pressed the wasted 
hand, replying only by his tears. 
Bryanstone passed his hand softly, 
lovingly over Ellen’s bowed head, 
and looked at her anxiously. 


“May the good Lord to whom I 
am going bless and guard you, my 


child! Charles, treat her well, love 


her for the sake of our old school- 
days, when we loved each other. 
Will you not?” | 

‘‘T will love her next to my own 
daughter, and for your sake, my 
dear friend,” replied Livingston, sol- 
emnly, but his heart did not echo the 
vow. 


They. read his will. It bequeathed 
to Ellen Bryanstone the island favin, 
'together with the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds; to Maxtimil- 
ian Morris five thousand pounds with 
one half the slaves which bryanstone 
| possessed, the other half being left to 
Ellen; also the sum of five thousand 
pounds to his Cousin, Charles Liy- 
ingston, who was made guardian 
over. Ellen’s person prop- 


erty. 


legibly, and it was witnessed by 
Charles Livingston, aud the mints- 
ter, Mr. Thurston. 

you in peace?’’ asked the 
minister, bending over the dying 


man. 


and his spirit passed away. 


He«signed his name clearly and 


“God is love.” was the answory 
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CHAPTEL IV. 


INGLESIDE. 


“And they called her cold! God knows 
Beneath the winter snows, 
The secds of many flowers 

Lie ripe for blossoming; 

And the hearts that seem so cold, 

If their story could be told 

Would scem cast in gentler mould, 
Would seem full of love and spring,” 


Ingleside was a large, and stately 
looking house, yet with a certain air 
of comfort and home-freshness quite 
as attractive asits beauty. A long, 
wide avenue led up to the door, over- 
shadowed and darkened by thick 
rows of lofty oaks and box-trees 
which lined it on either side. There 
was a gloomy, pleasant shadiness 
in all its surroundings, and the wind- 
ing walks, adorned with roses and 
flowering shrubs, looked invitingly 
cool, as they traced away in the 
green arehes of the supurb oak grove 
around the house. Down one of 
these a young girl was slowly walk- 
ing, at the close of a pleasant day in 
June. 

*€ She walked slowly as if absorbed 
in thoughts, now and then pausing 
to break a flower or to watch the 
graceful play of a fountain. She 
was not over twelve years of age, 
yet the matured, thoughtful face 
would have suited one three times 
that age. Hor features were beauti- 
fully chiselled, the complexion cold 
and pure as alabaster; the mouth: 
small and beautifully red, but seldom 


Cid a smile brighten their calm, 
proud repose, and when it did it was 
cold, brief, and bright, as moonlight 
on a bed of snow. Her eyes were 
of a dark, briliant blue, but without 
softness, and few could meet steadily 


| brow, and around the small, upright - 


ide, a splendid fortune, in itself 


-ressed, an orphan from her craile, 


“pleasure. 


that calm, penetrating glance, so full 


of cold haughtiness, Thier 
beautiful eyes were fringed with 
lashes black as midnight, and gy. 
mounted by pencilled brows of the 
same jetty hue, forming a singular 
contrast to the thick, golden hair 

folded back from the wide, white. 


head. 


Hortense Rutledge was the hoir. 
ess of all the broad lands of Ingles. 


Flattered and obeyed form her earli- 
est youth, yet never loved nor ca- 


accustomed to luxry and refinement, 
Hortense was, 
unhappy. Naturally of a nature 
which craves afiection as a flower 
craves dew, she had _ received ful- 
some flatteries and adolation; sensi- 
tive to painfulness, melancholly and 
fond of solitude, her deticate spirit 
received so many shocks from the 
around her that 


nevertheless, most 


coarse worldlings 
she wrappefl herself in a mantle ot 
pride. Haughtier by nature than the 
generality of girls, she fosteted her 
pride as a mask and a shelter for 
her wounded spirit, until it had be- 
come second nature. 

She would not be controlled by 
any one, for her will was only se 
ond to her pride, and even her aunt, 
Mrs. Rutlodge, proverbial as she 
was for her unbending will, 
wield no authority over Heortnse. 
This Mrs Rutledge was no blood re 
lation of Hortense, but the wile 01 
her father’s brother, and_ she too! 
charge of Hortense, and her soon 
Lydia and Engenia Livingsto”, 
father and gaurdian, Mr. oe 
Livingston, .being almost. 
gone south, either on business © 
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John Brown; 
OR, A PLAIN MAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


I’ve a crown [can spend, 
I’ve a wife and a friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, John Brown: 
I’ve a cottage of my own, 
With the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, J ohn Brown; 
I can sit at my door, 
By a shady sycamore, 
Large of heart, though of very small estate, J ohn Brown; 
So come and drain a glass, 


In my arbor as you pass, 
And [ll tell you what I love, and what I hate, dohn Brown; 


I love the song of birds, 
And the children’s early words, 
And a loving woman’s voice, low and sweet, John Brown; 
Aand I hate a false pretence, 
And the want of common sense, 
And arrogance and fawning and deceit, Jehn Brown: 
Il lovethe meadow flowers, 


And the briar in the bowers. 
And I love an open face without guile, John Brown; 


And I hate a selfish knave, 
And a proud contented slave, 
And a lout who'd rather borrow than toil, John Brown; 


J love a simple song. 
_ That makes emotions strong, 
And the wore of hopethat raises him who faints, J ohn Brown: . 
And I hate the constant whine 
Of the toolish who repine, 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, John Brown; 
But even when I hate, | 


If I seek my garden gate, 
And survey | the world around me and above, John Brown, 


The hatred flies my mind, 
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aM. “so And I sigh for human kind, 

Pai And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John Brown, 
| o if you like my ways, 

| #1: And the comfort of my days, 
Vit I can tell you how I live so unvexed, John Brown; 
never scorn my health, 


Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, John Brown, 
I’ve parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
Yor I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown: 
I keep a conscience clear, : 
-T’ve a hundred pound a year, 
And I manage to exist, aud to be glad, John Brown. 


4 
For the Aurora. 
Roselle. 
i; _ BY MATILDA C. SMILBY. 
| 
4 Oy She was most beautiful, her brow 
t - Was radiant as the morning light, 


O’er which was wound in radiant braids 
Her shining tresses darkly bright; 
And on her classic lip reposed 
A dimpled smile of sweetest grace, 
That like a star at twilight time 
Lit up the beauty of her face. 
And light and laughing were her words, 


i ‘ As summer winds at evening are; 
|) ae She was a ‘‘thing of joy to all,” 

A thread of sunshine everywhere; 
eae And mingled love and music made, 


A. world of happiness for her, 
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She sang and ‘danced the hours away 
In love’s own balmy atmosphere. 
Life’s roses bloomed for her unasked, 
All, all was bright around her way, 
And still she longed for higher joys, 
For deeper rest day after day. 
Aye day by day the spirits voice 
In soft still whispers thrilled her breast, 
«Come unto me, Oh! wandering one, 
Come tothe ark of God and rest.” 
She heard, but from that pleading voice, 
She turned with careless lip and brow, 
Forever saying to herself _ 
It is too soon to enter now. 


And day by day and hour by hour 


That voice spoke with a fainter thrill, 
Until the “unseen line’ was crossed, 

And then the spirit’s voice grew still. 
Grieved, wounded from-her hardened heart, 

At length the holy dew had flown, 
The day of mercy had gone by, 


And God had let Roselle alone. 


There was a hushed and darkened roem, 

Where muffled feet trode light and low, 
And wachers o'er a fair girl bent, 

Whose life-lamp flickered to and fro. 
Noselle was gliding down the slope 

That leads into the stream of death;. 


And nearer to the brink she drew 


With every pulse and panting breath, 
Oh! then how earnestly she longed 

To hear that still small voice again; 
How earnestly she wished and wished 

To feel once more repenting pain, 
But Oh! her heart refused to feel, 

Her glazing eye no tear could shed, 


She spoke, she moved, she clasped our hand, ° 


Bring hither now my shrou« she cried, 
lis still white folds may move my heart, 
Ohi! it may cause my soul to feel 
from life's temple I depart. 
They brought to her the winding sheet, 
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And shroud she was so soon to wear. 
She only clasped her thin white hands 
And looked at them in mute dispair. 
They brought the coffin to her room, 
And weeping placed it in her sight, 
And silently with tearless eyes, - 
She watched it through the livelong night, 
And as the morning light appeared, 
She wildly cried too late, too late; 
And passed without a ray of hope 
Beyond deaths dark eternal gate. 


Written Expressly for the Aurora. 


DORA CLIFTON, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY A VIRGINIA LADY. 


Mrs. Ashton kissed me gently | Fanny and her father. Dr. Ashton 
when she came in, and said she hoped seated us very near the altar au! 
YT would hold out faithful. And left us. I looked around to see ! 
then with my new found joy I fol- Henry was coming, but he was 0 
lowed her and Fanny from the dress- | where in sight, and my heart throb! 
ing-room. with a sudden pang of pain as 

‘“Where is Henry,” I said, ad- membered Henry’s objection to fa: 
dressing Mrs. Ashton, ‘thaticism. He had heard me shout 

She looked at me and answered ing in the tent, and periaps he 
quietly, “He left the tent a few mo- thought harshly of me. Qh! thal 
ments ago. I suppose he will be in| euch thoughts should come @ suc 
after a while to go to the stand with : atime. I knew that they wer the 
you and Fanny; but if you wish to. suggestion of the evil one, and | 
g0 now Dr. Ashton will go with you, steeled my heart against them, hop 
ing that through all Henry would 

i felt that I had rather not meet the same. 
him in & crowd in my present state Again the tall, gray haired pr? ) 
of mind, but I said nothing, and er rose in the pulpit. He announe 
walked on quietly to the stand with his text, and I soon forgot everything 
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ground me, and as I listened spell- 
hound te his glowing and beautiful 
words. 1 was happy, oh! supreme- 
ly happy, and when the sermon 
closed, and high on the still clear air 
ryse the sweet songs of Zion, | could 
not repress & shout of joy, and my 
heart went up in utterable thanks to 
Him who had redeemed me by, His 
most precious blood, and brought me 
into his marvelous light. 

Fanay wept bitterly and her soul 


was full of agony, yet she would not 


accept the invitation to approach the 


aitar. | 
“| will not go she said, Henry 


thinks it foolish, and if I am to be 
“converted, I must get converted 


here.’ And the services -closed, 
and we returned to the tent, and 
‘anny still wept and prayed, but 
she could not believe. 

We liad taken our seats near the 
tent-loor, (Fantiy and I,) and were 


listen'ng to the happy voiees singing 
aroun! (he altar, when we were star- 


ded by (he appearance of Cousin 
en ani Flora Perkins, accompanied 
by two or three gentlemen, among 


‘who, was Henry Ashton. 
* * * 


Tho san was sinking in golden 
glory beyond the hills, sending here 
aud tore beams of his brightness 
ihe woods, 

“Like golden lamps 
‘id ina night of green.” 


| And there was coolness and balmi- 
Ness ‘se eirthat sent our thoughts 
soltly to the ‘‘green fields 
of Eien” that we had been talking 
and sine} 


‘1 about so much that day. 

“ts very sweet,”? said Nathan, 
‘)) and standing in the tent- 


door, 
“ot “A camp-meeting makes one 


| 


think of the tents of old, there is 


something so picturesque about them, 
If this stillness could last I would 


love them ketter than I do.” 


‘‘They are lighting the lamps,’’ re- 
marked Henry, as if to chauge the 
conversation, ‘‘and see how beauti- 
ful they are, shining through the 
leaves. 


“Enchanting! charming! glorious!. 
chimed in several voices at once. 
Bat I was silent, I could find no’ 
j words to express my rapture as [ 


gazed on the scene before me. ‘The 
purple mists of twilight had fallen 
around, and far up the biue heavens 
shone the first faint stars of night; 
while hundreds of lamps twinkled 
among the green leaves that whisper- 
ed softly to eash othe? as they hung 
dreamily in the twilight stillness. 
There was a very air of Sabbath still- 
ness about the place, and scarcely 
the sound of a footstep was heard 
as people glided softiy about from 
tent to tent. I am sure the sweet 
quietness of the scene before us per- 
vaded every heart. And we turned 
from the door saying soiliy to our- 
selves ‘‘This place is ho!ly,’’ even as 
it were the gate of heaven. 

After a hasty supper we again 
repaired to the stand. ur seats 
were near the altar, an! when the 
sermon was over there was again an 
invitation for penitents to come for- 
ward. Fanny was convuised with 
weeping, and Nathan aud Henry 
were both deeply effected, and T ean 
never tell the emotions of-my own 
heart as I sat there listenine to the 
prayers and exhortations that fell 
from the lips of the peo; Je of God. 


| I felt that it was indeed “good to be 
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preachers and people arfund the al- 


‘Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 


. “there. for just then Fanny, who had 
~* been weeping bitterly during all the 
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there,’’ and my heart sank sweetly 
into the ocean of utterable peace.- 


Presently the prayers and exhorta- | 


tions ceased, and the. whole band of 


tar began to sing ‘The Oid Ship of! 
Zion,’ and as the chorus gf-“Oh! 
glory hallalujah,”’ rang from the 
multitude of voices, far away thro’ 
the dim forest, I thought of that. 
creat multitude who are ‘round 


the throne day and night” singing 


and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might be unto our God, 
And be- 


fore I was conscious of it L found 


forever and ever, amen.” 


myself shouting aloud. | 

‘Dora, Dora,” Lheard close to my 
ear, and a strong arm held me fast. 
“You excitable hittle thing,’’ said 
Yienry in no pleasant tone of voice. 
“why can’t you be still if you are 
happy? Try and compose yourself. 
Look at Nathan how calm he is 
You must not do so, Dora, it isn't 
refined.’’ 

But Henry had to leave me ayone 


service, started up and shouted at the 
top of her voice. She had found 
peace—she knew now that she was 
redeemed by the most precious blood, 
and could not be still. She langhed 
and threw her arms around Henry’s 
neck and begged him to come to Je- 
sus, and it was a long time before 
Henry and Nathan could calm the 
happy little creature, and keep her 
down in her seat. 8 

“If [knew how I could get out of 
this crowd I would go away,” said 
Henry, looking around despairingly 


on the throng of people that blockay 
up the isle. don’t know Whiat 
make of you and Fanny} 
I've a mind to be seriously 


with both of you. Just 
does that young woman 


O-nighit, 


00k! how 

ty 
i 

you, with her bennet throw bark 


and her hair down, screamino 
dear life? There are other Deonle as 


‘ i 
happy here, but they are still, andi 
looks so much better,” 

All this time Nathan had ee: 
nothing, bat he now turnad to [a 
and said, ‘‘You are wuniust in y 
reasoning, Henry, because one yer- 
18 Stlil Under the of 
great happiness it is not right to by. 
Cilat ail are SO—VO4 
pare Wrong to speak as you doa 


such things, Itis God’; 


ought to be careful how 
speak of such miaiters.” 

Why thought you were an 
Episcopalian, Nathan—one of the 
strictest sort,” said Henry, ina sr 
prised tone. 

‘Well, Lam,” answered Nathaa, 
‘shut still believe that there are 
conversions, which bring 
overpowering joy that it is Impossly 
‘ble to be still ani quiet. And then 
again, conversions are oradual as the 
‘opening of the seasons, and the en! 
is perfect peace. 

Fanny looked up in her lovers 
‘face with a smile of serene joy & he 
finished speaking, and Henry looket 
las we lett ou! 


stave and almost sa‘ 
‘places and walked down the 
which was now roomy enough, and 
we parted at the tention 
Henry stooped an: kissed my clieek 


wis was 4 
whispering soitly, | wish | 
ive me Wh 


| 


| good ehristian, Dora, forg 
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you for -all I have said, and love 


me still, faulty as Tam.” 

“J do,” Issid warmly. And then 
Faftuy and E went to the sleeping 
room where we found about 
ty ladies preparing for rest. It is 
impossible to describe the confusion 
that prevailed. Dresses, bonnets, 
carpet bags, and riding skirts, were | 
hung up on every conceivable place 
intthe spacious tent, while trunks 
ind bandboxes impeded my progress 
atevery step. A long, continuous 
ved, formed of many beds placed 
together ran the whole length of the 
apartments, and upon this some of 
the ladies were seated, while others 
had tucked themselves snugly under 
the bed cover, while others again 
were busily engaged in disrobing, 
and shaking the dust out of their 
garments, and all talking and laugh- 
ing at the same time in the happiest 
manner imaginable. At length we 
all succeeded in finding a sleeping 
place in the great bed. And that 
night I slept oh! go sweetly, never 
dreaming of the great cloud that 
was hanging over my future path- 
way, 

We were up with the dawn, and 
sich a scramble as we had for our 
dresses, shoes, etc., that we might be 


ready for prayers, and just as Fanny 


and had made ourselves in a de- 
giee presentable the horn sounded 
and we hurried out to the open tent, 
where we found Nathan and Henry 
awaiting us, and we went together to 
the stand where the preacher was 
already standing up to read. 

Prayers were soon over, and we 
Went sauntering about in the cool 


stole like golden rain, sprinkling here. 
and there the damp grass, that lay 
like a great soft carpet berieath our 
feet. Nathan and Fanny walked 


twen- | off in a different cirection, busy with 


their own happiness, while Henny 
and I sat down in the coolest shade, 
listening to the songs of the birds, 
and watching the green leaves as 
they danced gracefully about on the 
bosom of the morning breeze. 


Henry was unusually silent, and 
there was a shadow on his brow 
which made my heart sad. I leoked 
up in his face and said, “What is 
the matter Henry? I can’t bear to 
see you looking sosad. Hav’nt. you 
forgiven me for my demonstration 
yesterday?”’ 

“Q, yes,” he said, cheerfully, “I 
am not thinking of that, but I have 
something to show you, Dora.’’ 

And he drew a letter from his 


pocket and handed it to me. 


“f{ picked it up this morning at 
the tent deor. it,’’ he contin- 
ued, looking at me with his dark, 
| searching eyes. 

T felt a strange presentiment of 


fevil as I opened the letter, and my 


| 


4 


heart almost bursted with agony as 
I read it contents: 

Dear Sir: I have a great respect 
for you as a gentleman, and painfal 
as itis | have too much regard for 
your happiness not to inform you of 
a few facts in relation to the young 
‘lady, Dora Clifton, to whom ruucor 
says you are engaged. She is 
aot what she seems to be. At 
| school she was proved to be guilty 
of stealing very valuable articles; 


anl for the truth of this assertion J 
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refer you to Mr. Blake, and others, a: 
the school where she boarded. 

Knowing that no man of hono: 
would willingly connect himself wit). 
yne on whom such a stain rests, | 
write this, feeling it to bea sacred du. 
ty, and[ trust that you will thin! 
kindy of this letter "from 
A Friewp. 

My head swam, and my eyes fel! 
dim as I finished the letter and 
gave it back to Henry. 

“What does it mean, Dora?’® hy 
said, ‘‘is there a word of truth in it, 
is there? Will you tell me, or shall 
I go to Mr. Blake and others, tell 
me now.’’ 

And he got up and walked back 
and forth with his arms folde 
proudly on his breast. I knew tha: 
my dream was over, and command- 
ing all the strength I could, I raise 
my head and looked at him unflinch- 
Ingly, and said, 

“Yes, it is true that valuable ar 
ticles were put in my trunk, they 
were fonnl there by the faculty, bu: 
1 knew nothing about them.” 

“Can that be proved?” he asked i: 
a calm, cold voice, stopping befor. 
me. 

“No. unless my own word is ta. 
ken [ have no other proof. My ene 
mies did it to ruin me, and oh! hoy 
have they suceeeded,’’ I continued 


bursting into a passionate flood o 
tears. 


Henry was silent a long time as 
he walked before me with his head 
bewed on his provd breast. A 
length he stopped, and seating him- 


besile me said in a low trem- 


| 


bling voice, that thrilied MY nerrey 
with agony as I listened, 
“Dora, you know m family, m 
position. I love you madly, bug 
this stain must be blotted ont befor 
[can marry you, I dare not Lelievg 
you guilty, but ‘Cezar’s wife mug 
be above suspicion.’ [I wil] 20 to 
Mr. Blake and know all, and jf your 
innocence cannot be.proved 
tree, Dora, and I will be a wanderer 
on the earth, far enough from all 
that has made my life so beantifal, 
Farewell, Dora,” and pvressing my 
hand convulsively in his for a few 
moments—he was gone. 


I looked around me like one ina 
dream. Couldhe be gone—the light 
of my life, my heart’s first, hest, and 
only joy—gone—gone—and I bu 
ried my face in my hands, weeping 
wild bitter tears, as I thonght of the 
past, and all he had been to me, and 
how far apart our paths must be in 
the future. 


“Why what can be the matter, 
Dora?” I heard Fanny say, ‘dont 
cry darling,” and drawing my hand 
in hers led me unresis@ingly to te 
tent, and with my head on her bo 
som she made me tell her a'l tha 
had passed between Henry and my 
self, while she wept tears almost ™ 
bitter as my own. | 

‘He hasn’t gone yet,” she paid, 
starting up, ‘‘maybe I can do some: 
thing with him,” and she ran away 
telling me to keep still until ™ 
came back. | 

Like a tired child I closed my ° 
hardly conscious of anything aroun 
me, and with but one arde 
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Rat while my agony was deepest, a 
rice seemed to whisper to my break- 
ing heart, “Fear not, I am with thee, 
not dismayed, for I am thy God, 
[ will strengthen thee, yea I will 
yelp thee, yea I will uphold thee 
vith the might of my righteousness. 
ina moment the great agony of my 
pirit passed away, and when Fan- 
ny reurned I was calm. She wept 
bitterly as she threw herself en the 
wat beside me, but she did not speak, 
yd [knew how it was. And then 
[put my hand in hers and whispered 
dveerfully through my tears, ‘‘don’t 
cry, Fanny, it is best, I can bear it 
ster awhile, and he may be happier 
without me, I did wrong not to tell 
him at first. But itis all over now 
ud best for him. Maybe, I con- 
tinned, my innocence can be made 
plain, and then he can come back, 
ind he must come back to you Fan- 
| ay, for I gannot stay at Violet Dell 
how, it would remind me too mrech 
of joys departed, and besides my 
presence would keep him from his 
uome; which must not be. 


Fanny raised her head and looked. 


atme wildly, saying you dont mean 
it Dora, you won't leave us, oh, say 
you will not. I cannot bear it.’ 
And her tears flowed afresh. It was 
lard for me to see the grief of Mrs. 
| Ashton and Fanny, and know that 
Iwas the innocent cause of it all. 
And I determined to seex a situation 
*'s00n as possible. Accordingly I 


applied to Mr. Thomson, a neighbor 


®ho was then at the camp-meeting 
‘ud who I knew was in search of a 
S°verness for hig young daughters. 
At first he looked at me with aston- 


ishment, and said he did’nt believe 
[ could manage his girls, [ looked 
so young myself. But I assured 
hime I could, and agreed to teach for 
a very small sum, resolving that as 
soon as { could I would go tar away 
from the very neighborhood that had 
witnessed my banished happiness. 
Fanny was almost inconsolable 
when [ told her cf my engagement, 
but Mrs. Ashton only kissed me and 
said she hoped it was a‘l for the best. 
I moved softly about the place, made 
almost perfect in weakness by the 
full trust which I felt in n.y Saviour’s 
promise, and as often as the shadow 
of earthly despondency gathered 
around me I grew strong in the as- 
surance that my Father was leading 
me through a ‘hidden path,”’ full of 
gloom and darkness, into a way | 


| that was radiant with the light of 


perfect joy. 

More hin once after the ptaring b - 
tween Henry and myself, I met E}- 
lenand Flora on the camp-ground, 
but there was no cordiality in their 
manners; and while I prayed contin- 
ually to be able to forgive my ene- 
mies, I could not overcome a certain 
chillaess in manner towards them. 
And so we parted on the camp- 
ground, feeling that our hearts were 
as far apart as ever. At length the 
time came for the camp-meeting to 
break up. ‘The last prayer was of- 
fered up, the Jast hymn sung, and 
friends bade adieu to each other, 
many of them never to meet again 
until that “morning of the Lord,”’ 
when we shall all rise from the dust 
and put on our resurrection robes, 
and bein our Father’s home forever, __ 
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It was a solemn scene to see those 
young christians and old saying 
farewell, and yet there was a world | 


they whispered, ‘‘we’ll meet in. the 
hereafter,’ and spend an eternity of 


blessedness praising God. : 


Tearfully I parted from Fanny 
and Mrs. Ashton, yet I could not} 
despair, hope told me “that all would 
be light rn the morning.” 


IT went to “my new home witha 
strong hand and a cheerful heart, | 
willing to work and wait for the 
ennshine which I*knew would come | 
by and py. 

Mr. Thomson had five daughters, 
and 1t is difileult to imagine a more 
unruly set than they were. The eld- 
est, Cemanthia, was over twenty- 
ene, and she ruled the whole house- 
hold. fer temper was very violent 
and there was a continnal discord 
among the sisters that was very dis- 
At first, 
Miss Cemantha, who would not 
deign to be one of my scholars, al- 
though slie was very ignorant, seemed 


tressing to a stranger. 


rather shy of me, and treated me | 


with more respect than otherwise. 
But she did not let me rest long, 
and her continual ill-temper was a 
constant source of annoyance to me. 
She was proud and overbearing, and 
often boasted of her father’s wealth. 
which was in fact considerable, and 
like my cousin Ellen it seemed to 
give her exquisite pleasure to remind 


me of my dependant situation. 'The | 


rost of the girls were loving and gen- 
tle, and were soon warm friends, and 
In my perfect trust in my heavenly 


Father, my miud wag kept in peace 


summer, but she never spoke of Hep. 
ry, and I shrank from calling hig 
name to her. If they heard from 
him all through those months I never 
knew it, and perhaps when Fanny 


words she faneied that I had forgot 
ten him. But dearer, ©, ‘ar dearer 
to me than life was the mEMOIy 6 
his dear name, and often } wept my- 
self to sleep, thinking of him and the 
dark shadow that lad fallen cvermy 
early love, and I prayed that some- 
time tn the future, even tf it was beside 


‘ny grave, he might learnt the trath, 


that 1 was innocent. 


Thus the Summer and Winter 


fanny, who was making prepara 
ions for her bridal was taken sui 
ill and L was sent forto atten 
ier sick bed. For days and weeks. 
‘and months she lingered between 
fe and death, and while our hearts 
‘trembled with the hopes and tears 
‘hat had gathered around them, the 
pale messenger came for our darling. 
We nad been watching her all wight 
long, listening to her harried breath 
‘ing, and just as the day dawned she 
opened her eyes and said softly t 


Nathan Blackwood, who was bent 
ing over her-in great sorrow, Na: 
than did you write to Henry? Do 
you think he will come to-day?” 
“Yes Fanny,” he murmured, “] 
‘know he will come to-day. } wrote 
and he 


‘to him a week ago, 


Fanny visited me often during the 


heard my light langh and cheerful 


passed, anduwhen thé Spring came 


‘the marble-like face that ws " 
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aud take care of and papa,”’ 
—her eyes wandered toward me but 
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turned to his with an expression of 
deathless love. | 

“T hope he will come before I x0, 
Thope he wiil—poor Henry. Na- 
than tell him of Jesus when I om 
gona Tell him to meet ne in Hea- | 


” 


ven. 
At that moment a well known. 


step was heard, and Henry rushed | 
into the room and threw himself on | 
his knees beside the bed of his dy- | 


his soul seemed tobe’ away 
in the sorrow he. felt. Dear Fanny | 
was not excited much, but closed 
her eyes and whispered, ‘“‘now I ean 
rest. I am so glad you are here 
Henry. You have been away so 
ong. . Yon must stay at home now, 


sie did not speak. ‘And now, Na- 
than,” she continued, lalteringly, | 
“ny time is getting short, I have 
but one wish, and that is to partake 
of the broken body and shed blood 
of my Reedeemer, send for the min- 


ister, that T take it with you all 
d:‘ore T go.” 


Nathan did as he was requested, 


and the dying girl folded her hands. 
aid whispered softly to herself, 


“Forever with the Lord, | 
Amen so let it be, 


fe from the dead is in that word. 
Tis immortality, 


Here in the body pent 
Absent from him I roam, 
ret nightly pitch my moving tent, 
ay’ 8 march nearer home. 


with the Lord, 
ather if tig thy will i 


.The promise of that faithful word 
This hour to me fulfill. 


So when my latest breath © 


Shall rend the veil in twain, 
By death [ shall escape from dea‘ 
And life eternal gain. 


Knowing as I am known, 
How shall I love that word, 
And oft repeat before the throne 
Forever with the Lord.’, 
Mrs. Ashton was almost. broken- 


‘hearted as she saw her precious child 


could not affect the calmness 
lshe could not feel, and while she 
said, ‘‘It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth to him good,” she re- 
membered how He had wept over his 
friend Lazarus, and she knew he did 


not chide her tears as she stood over 


her dying treasure. Dr. Ashton was 
equally affected, but his grief was 
deep and stern, almost rebelious, and 
| Henry seemed to have no contrel 
ever fits 

Presently the minister came in 
with soft footsteps and as we knelt 
around the bed of sweet Fanny to 


| partake of the communion with her 


for the last time, our hearts “almost 
i bursted with*agony, but when in his 
deep clear voice, he prayed for our 
beloved one, our souls were strength- 
ened as if angels ministered unto us, 
and we took the cup with thanks- 
giving, saying in our hearts—-“thanks 
be to Ged who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Now Iam happy said Fanny « as 
we rose from our knees. O, if Hen- 
ry could have joined us. Buddie, 
she murmurred, will you—O, will 
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you try to be a christian—will you | Precious Jesus 


meet me in heaven? Yes, Oh! yes | With him I shall ever reign.” 
| 1, J will cried the weeping Henry—I;} She closed her eyes a moment ag 
will mect you there, I will.” And he | if in earnest prayer, and “then said, 
Sie rushed wildly from the room. Poor | ‘tell to come here.” He wa; 
dear buddie, aighed Fanny, you al! | called, and-again stood in his atring 
must watch over him when I am [agony beside his sister, h 
and keep him at home if you | she said slowly take care of Dors 
i | ; a can. Come here Dora, she contin- | when I am gone, love her, she is in- i 
H ; M ued calmly, hold my hand it trembles | nocent and worthy of vourlove. He 
- eae so—there that will do, and kiss me, | started as his eyes fell on me, and the P 
\ foram going fast, and then in a} next moment our hands were clasped 
clear distinct voice she ssid ‘‘the | together in eternal love and _ recon- 

ae " Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want, | ctilation. ‘Slowly through the day 
"i 1 he meketh me to lie down in green | Fanny faded, and when the evenng he 
pastures, he leadeth me beside the | came, just as the sunlight melted hi 
He. still waters, he restoreth my soul, he | away in the western sky,  onr a! 
leadeth me in the paths of righteous- ‘darling murmured, ‘precious, .pre- it 
~~ ness for his namesake. Yea though | clous-J esus he is with me,” and then al 
walk through the dark valley of |} her dear voice was hushed forever. er 
a ih | " | the shadow of death, I shal! fear no | She had gone to mingle with that re 
hace. evil, for thou art with me, thy rod | blood washed throng, “Who hun- {i 
f his * and thy staff they comfort me.” ger no more, neither thirst any more, ag 
i ae Yes Jesus precious Jesus is with neither shall the sun light on them bt 
me, she continued after a pause, aud | More. For the lamb 
I ean fear no evil, the valley ate) in the midst of the throne shall feed eth 
of light—full of light. Ah!death|them, and lead them unto 
where is thy sting—it is sweet to die fountains of water, and _ me Ke 
here with all I love around me, but wipe away all tears from their eyes, " 
Tam going to a better home to live| With covered faces and muffled 
forever—to live forever with Jesus, | foots‘eps we passed out of the dark- 
And she began to sing with her ened chamber, anil as we closed ¥e gt 
dying breath—- door alter us, ‘Nathan Blackwoo al 
Kivery moment brings me nearer whose grief was too great for nor 'Y 
To my long sought rest above; fell prostrate on his knees, wi 
Higher mounts my soul and higher, | resignations Fervently his praye on 
O! how happy to remove. arose to the throne of the Jiving Go Te 

Then forever | And as he rose from his knees, 8 

I shall sing redeeming love. into food of tears, and cried, 

t seemeth 


0 1 

Though my burden now oppress me, d with oné 

And I shrink before my pain, good in thy sight, “Blessed 
Jesus he will soon release me, accord our hearts responded, 


ord, 
And your loss will be my gain. are the dead who die 10 the Lor 
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even SO saith the spirit for they rest 
rom their labors and their works 
jo follow them. Then came the 
hush of the household—the moving 
shout of strange faces as they robed 
wrdarling one for the grave. O! 
how long and dark that evening and 
night was, and what a sickening 
jeathlike feeling come over me, as 
lawoke from a feverish sleep in the 
early morning, and remembered that 
she was dead. ‘The flowers sent in a 
sickening fragrance through the 
windows, and the muffled feet in 
her room and the faint sound of 
hushel woioes in the householu 
almost drove me mad. I had been 
“inthe house of mourning once before 
and that was when m y precious moth- 
et died, and O! how vividly did 1 
remember it; then all, all, passed be 
fore me like a great picture, until my 
ageny was almost toogreat to bear, 
but I remembered the sweet words 
of Jesus, ‘IJ am the reserrection and 
the life, he that believeth in me 
though he were dead, yet shall be 
ve, Ani with this preecious, prom. 
nel grew strong to suffer the deep 
sorrow that had come to me. 

There was wild grief around thé 
grave of our beloved one, and above 
all was heard the sobs of poor Hen- 
'Y, presently every sob ef sorrow 
was hushed, and a great calm fell 
on our hearts. As the preacher 
read in @ voice tremulous wiih tears, 
“I know that my redeemer liveth, 
‘nd that he shall stand at the latter 


day upon the earth and though af- 


ter my skin worms destroy this body 
yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 


The Lord giveth and the Lord hath 


taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord, for they rest from 
their labors and their works do fol- 
low, them.” Our dear ones grave was 
rounded over, the mourners parted 
and we went back to the desolate 
house to think and talk and weep 
over all the words and ways of the 
precious treasure who was asleep in 
Jesus. 


For weaks and months nothing 
was spoken of at Violet Dell but the 
death of poor Fanny. Mrs. Ashton 
was completely crushed with the great 
sorrow, and never left her bed, while 
Henry moved about.the house Jike_ 
one in a dark dream. He rarely 
came to his mother’s room, and I 
saw him but seldom, and then for a 
few moments only. 

But a length time braeght healing 
on its wings, and gradually Henry 
unbent from the sternness of his grief, 
and would often send for me to come 
to the parlor totalk to him about his 
sister. He never spoke of our past 
love, but I kuew he loved me still, 
and I knew that all would be well 
by and by. Ihad never heard frag 
Ellen or Flora since we parted at the 
camp-meeting, but my heart whis- 
pered to me that they weuld repent 
of the wrong they had done me and 
—confess that I was innocent. I 
resolved neverto marry Henry until 
all was made plain, and I looked 
forward trustingly, to the time when 
every shadow of suspicion would fade 
from Henry’s mind. 

We were sitting atthe breakfast ta- 
ble one morning when the letters were 


| brought in. One was directed te 
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Henry ina ladies’ hand. He took it 
up, looked at it thoughtfully for a 
moment, and said carelessly, 

**Who can this be from-—-I  won- 
der? and with a nervous hand he 
broke the seal: 
~ 1 watched him as he read, and Mrs. 
Ashton asked eagerly who it was 
from. He did not answer, but I saw 
the flash of indignant anger in his 
eyes, and theangry flush on his face 
as he read silently. 

Presently he folded the letter, put 
it in his pocket, and walked hastily 
out of the room, without iooking at 
either of us. ‘I’m afraid something 

has happned to trouble Henry,’ re- 
~ marked Mrs. Ashton as her eyes tol- 
lowed her son fondly, “I wonder 
Whatit is,’? and she sighed heavily’ 
as she rose from the breakfast tablee 


Ina few moments Henry cam 


back and told me he wished to 


have a short conversation with me 
in the parlor. I arose and went 
with him, and my heart throbbed 
with a deep, serene joy, for there 
was a look in Henry’s eyes which 
told me that all was well at last. 
And when he put his arm around 
my waist, as he had so often done in 
happier days, and drew me silently 
tothe rarlor, Idid not withdraw 
myself, for I felt that I was his own 
now for time and for eternity. | 

‘‘My poor dear patient Dora.’ 

He said it as he seated me on the 
sofa and kissed my uplifted brow 


with tender emotion. have ten sent up for my persecutors ant 


give me my pet, my darling Dora ? 
‘Yes I forgive all,” | said, leap. 
ing on the strong arm that was tobe 
my support all through life, 
give all. I knew all would be plain 
at last. But who wrote to you Hen- 
ry ?I said taking the letter Safely 
from hishand. ‘Read it,” he said 
—and I read. 


Dear sir :—can you forgive me 


for causing you so much unhappi- 
ness, aSI have done. I wrote the 
letter about Dora, but not to please 
myself, still Iam none the less jo 
blame. . At school, Ellen Ashton, 
Dora’s cousin, disliked her so much 
that she resolved on her ruin, ani. 
she prevailed on a Miss Kate Gibson 
and myself to aid her. We put the 
jewelry in her trunk, and hid her key. 
It was found there, and you know 


the rest. 

I promised once never to reveal 
this, but that was when my beart 
was wicked. God_ has taken away 
my evil heart, and given me a new 
one, and in a few days at most I 
shall be in the land ‘where the wick- 
ed cease from troubling and the weaty 
‘are at rest,’ Ask Dora to fgrgive 
and pray for Flora Perkins. 

“Poor Flora,” I cried—and sail 
and happy tears were shed over the 
letter that brought back all my lost 
happiness. Oh! how freely I for- 
cave her then, and how | longed to 
tell herso. AndI felt in that hour, 


that the prayers which I had s0 of- 


an: 
suffered so much, but peace and joy }slanderers was now more than 


hascome at last. Oh! can you for- 
| 


swered. AndI was ina perfect Eden 
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_~ Henry, folding me fondly to his great 
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of joy as I set there with Henry, 
thinking of all the hidden ways throu’ 
which I had walked, and now I was 
‘1 the broad sunlight of perfect hap- 
piness. 

Long did we linger in the parlor, 
talking over the past and present. 
and then with a proud and happy 
look Henry led me to his mother— 
telling her of our reconciled love. 
And we all rejoiced together. 

We had nothing to wait for now, 
and we were married the next week, 
with only a few friends to witness the 
ceremony. | 


“My own, own Dora,’? murmered | 


warm heart, ‘nothing shall divide us 
now. We are one forever. 


And inthe rapture of that hour J 
was more than rewarded for all the 
trials and sorrows of the past. 


Soon after our marriage we deter- 
mined to visit Flora, and after a few 
days travel we reached her home. 
We were asked into the parlor, and 
the sound of muffled feet and. whis- 
pering voices told too plainly of the 
presence of the king of terrors. I 
sent my name to Mrs. Perkins, beg- 
ging her to let Flora know I was 
there, and if she could possibly see 
me. Mrs. Perkins did net hesitate, 
but went immediately to her daugh- 
ters room and soon returned, telling 
me I could go in. I followed her 
lightly up stairs—Mrs. Perkins 
pened the door gently, and there 
waited with long suffering, and 


— 


then slipping her transparant hand 
in mine shesighed, ‘‘forgive me Do- 
ra! O! forgive me for all I have 
done to you. 

“Forgive you yes ten thousand 
times I forgive you Flora. You 
did nothing of your own accord, you 
were. influenced by another, and all 
it well now.” ge: 

“Tl wrote that letter Dora, the let- 
ter that distroyed your peace—can 
you forgive me for that ?—I was in- 
fluenced by Ellen who was bent on 
QO pray that God 
will change her heart as he has 


your destruction. 


mine’’ 

will Flora,’ said—but now 
say nothing more about that letter. 
Lam happy now, and Uenry is my 
husband. 


“T am glad of that,’’ mnrmered 
the weary gurl. 
And a sweet an- 


gelic smile reste! on her pale face, 


no more lorever.’”’ 


over which the twilight of death was 
softly stealing. 

«When the sun goes down” she 
home. 
Bless God for Camp-Meetings Dors. 
It was at the Cainp-Meeting that I 


whispered ‘| shail be at 


began to seek the pear! of great price, 
and now | jee! that neither life nor 
death, nor anyels, nor principalities, 


| Dor powers, nor Chings present, nor 


things to come, nor heights nor depth 
nor any other creature, shall be ab 
to seperate me from fhe love of God 
which is in Clirist Jesus.’’ 

“Mother she continued Iam dy- 


almost gasping for breath lay poor) ing, but belore | go let me ask yout 


Flora. 


‘“Dora—Dora—Dora she mur- 


seek and find Jesus. Oh! he is so 
| pre.ious to me now as I walk throug 
the dark valley.” 


mered as her eyes fell upon me, and 


can part you- 
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‘‘God is love I know I feel it, 

Jesus weeps and loves me still.” 

“Oh! how hard it must be to die 
without Jesus, but with me all is 
poace—all is peace, ‘‘and foiding her 


ina low clear voice— 


Christ will guide me thr ugh the 
gloom, 


Down he’ll send his shining angels 
‘To convey my spirit home, 
Jordan stream shall ne’er o’erwhelm 
me, 
While my Saviour'’s by my side, 
Canaan, Canaan lies before me, 
Soon Vil cross the swelling. tide. 
See the happy spirits waiting, — 
On tne banks Levond the stream. 
Sweet responses still repeating, .: 
Jesus Jesus, istheirtheame 
Bee they whisper back they @all m 
Sister spirit come away, | 
So, [ come earth can't detain me, 
Hail ye realms of endless day.’, 
Like a tired child she closed her 
eyes alter this and spoke to us no 
more. 


Baz ever and anon she would 
open ber dying eyes and whisper 
toherself “lappy happy in Jesus,” 
and thos she died another monument 
of Redeeming love; 

With chastened heart we left the 
house of mourning, and proceeded 
homeward, where we found a letter 
from Ellen, inviting me to her wed- 
ding which she said was to take place 
in a few days. It was to bea grand 


affair, and her father wanted me to 


be there as one of her bridemai:ls. 

“She does’nt know that you have 
changed your name Dora’ said 
Henry, ‘will you goto the wedding? 
“No! no!’ [ said shuddering, why 
should Igo. I will write to Ellen, 
and thank her, I wonder how she 


all that had happened, and what I 
hid witnessed at Flora’s death bed. 
Not one word of reproach did] speak, 
for my blessed religion, which had 
white hands on her bosom. she sung | taught me to pray always,—«that 


| Henry and, with our bright eyed 


‘full of serene happiness, ‘when we 


I set down and wrote, telling her 


God would have mercy on my_per- 
secutors, enemies and slanderers, and 
change their hearts’? and my most 
lervant wish was that God would 
give the poor, errivg-girl a new heart 
and a right spirit. 
To my lettter [ received no answer, 
andin sweet quiet, home-happiness, 
at Violet Dell the past faded like a 
dream from my memory. 
‘Ten years had passed away and 


children, were sitting in. the vine clad: 
porch at Violet Dell, with our hearts 


were astonished by the appearance. 
of a shabby hack driving up to the 
vate, 

“Who can it be? said Henry as 
he put our youngest down from his 
knee and went out to meet them. 
Slowly the tired horses walked up 
the broad carriage way, and I caught 
a glimpse of a p le face within and 
two sad little children that almost 
made me weep to look at them. 
Who can it be I said to myself, but 
the next moment thought of 
—could it be Ellen? 1 threw my 
embroidery aside and staggeretl 
down the steps, just as the shabby 
hack stood opposite the door, [ was 
bewilderd. ‘Cousin Dora,” I heart 
alow sweet voica saying, and the 
next moment 1 was kissing Ellen 
and her little children heartily. — 

pale youare Ellen,” cried, 


aome to ask me, I said musingly. 


drawing her into the house’ ‘Come 
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tig down.” And I drew the sofa into 
the coolest place for Ellen, who ‘aid 
back in perfect helplessness on the 
soft pillows. 1 lost no time in get- 
ting wine and refreshments, of which 

she pertook eagerly. 
you get my letter Dora?” 
she said—after awhile, do you know 
why I have come to Violet Dell ?” 

[told her I had not received her 
letter but I was very glad to see her. 
She shook her head an'l smiled sadly, 
saying. ‘I have no home Dora, no 
one to take care of me, and [ am 
sick, and O ! so weary of life, so wearv. 
Sit down by me Dora, and I will tell 
you all.’ Silently I took my seat 
beside her and she began. 

I must begin from the beginning 
Dora, and tell you how I always dis- 


. ~ liked you after you come to our house, 


aad it. was all through envy. I did 
not like for you to be thought well 
of, even by my father. He loved you 
Dora, but mother and I would not 
let him show any fondness for you— 


me my heart was full of rage. and I 
determined to destroy you. I well 
nigh succeeded, but God was on your 
side, he took care of you. I had the 
jewels put in yourtrunk. I heard of 
your engagements to Henry, and 


had that evil letter Written, can you 


forgive me for it? I married, as I 
thought, a rich inan, for I thought of 
nothing butambitionand money. 
did not love him I married him to 
buy what J wanted, the year after my 
lather broke and died soon after, and 
Y mother weak and dependant, 
“ame to live with me, and O! how 
‘ruelly repaid all her kindness to 
te. She died suddenly, My husband 


and when he sent you to school with. 


who knew that I did not love him, 
plunged into all kinds of dissipation, 
and at length he failed, and then, Oh ! 
Dora, I can hardly say it, he killed 
himself—shot himself one night 
while I was at a party,’ and when I 
went home, I found him lying dead 
in his blood—dead, and that wretched 
woman shuddered as she rocked her- 
self to and fro. eee 


Then came want and suffering: I was 
teken tothe Alms house, for I could 
not work, and, my little children were 
starving. I remained there awhile, 
and then I thought of you Dora. 
Thought that you would forgive me 
and take my poor children when | 
died. Andso I.came here, O! can 
you forgive me Dora, can you forgive 
me—and take my little darlings for 
their own sake, not for mine ? oe 


be 


Yes that I will I cried, clasping 
poor little sad things to my heart. 
Yes and I will be a mother to tem 
too. And I will be a father to them, 
said Henry who had come in and 
was standing silently at the back of 
my chair. O,-how good, how good 
you are, sighed the poor creature, 
sinking back on the sofa. Ican go 
in peace now, for I know my dar- 
lings are sate. O rear them up in the 
admonitions of the Lord and teach 
them to shun theirs mother’s ways, 
teach them to pray, teach them—a 
painful spasm shook the frame of the 
dying woman. She gazed wildly at 
usfor a moment—a shadow passed 
over her face and she had passed into 
eternity. 

Tende:ly as a mother I watched 
over the little beings left to my care, 
they were both girls, and beautiful 


'ag their mother had been. Silia and 
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Ada were far more beautiful—they 
both married men of wealth and 


nfluence and were ornaments to the 
éhurch and society. And now when |} 
I look back through the past, I am} 


thankful for every cloud that fell. 
across my early pathway for the sun- 


shine has come at last, and 80 I haye 


learned that he alone, is kept in per. 
fect peace, whose mind ig always 
stayed on the soue word of the a. 
ed Redeemer. | 


[Tue 


“Drop the curtains a little lower, | 


Ella dear” said Mra. Ware—“‘Now 
arrange the pillows so that I can 
easily see your face while you study.” 
“Oh! the weary hours of suffering 
and pain, the dreary wakeful nights ? 
“Ts there any thing more I can do 
for you now”’ said Ellen, | 
Oh! no, thank you dear, Iam so 
glad you can watch with me to night. 


The sight of your firm cheerful face, ’ 


helps me tp bear my sufferings—but 
1 see it is eleven o'clock and I have 
kept you too long waiting on me— 
you wish to prepare your lesson 
for to-morrow, I will keep very still 
that you may learn them well. 

Kila took her Mental Philosophy 
ani sitting near thestand where Mrs. 
Ware (who was in the last stages o! 
@ dangerous and fatal illness) might 


For the Aurora, 


Xv 
look full in her face, soon became 
deeply engrossed in the subject of 
spectoral illusions. 

After trying for nearly half an 
hour to sleep, Mrs. Ware said to 
Ella, ‘Please study loud ;” and Ella 
began in reviewing style to enumel 
ate the illusions of sight, touch and 
sound, giving in her own simple 
‘language, the meanning of the Av 
thor. | 
Do you really believe persons nev- 
er see real, live spirits, or hear sounds, 
ot see light? (supernatural ones | 
mean ) warning us of dang2r, bereave 
ment or death. 

“T am sure” said Ella, that w° 
should be very cautious 10 receiving 
testimony from others and even that 
of our own senses, on a subject about 
which there must necessarily be * 
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— 


much loubt, and w hich SO immedi- 
ately concerns our happiness.” 

“You think then, with your au- 
thor, said Mrs. Ware, that all are 
phantoms of the immagimation, 
®rmed from a combination of visible 
objects. I was early taught, said 
Fla, ifI saw or heard anything, 
supposed to be supernatural, to in- 
vestigate it by means of several sen- 
ws, and have never failed under 
cich circumstances to find all the re- 
sult of easily perceived causes, and I 
laveinthis way been saved from 
much anxiety and fear. 

“know” said Mrs. Ware. “that 


in Whom I have believed, and cheer- 
submit to my Saviour’s 


VW Whe 


ilearly manhood is fast going with 
consumption, and, our feeble babe 
caunot long survive us. 

All this Iknow and knowing still 
cam say God thy will be done. 
but I have a fear which has haun- 
tel me from my early youth, from 
which would most eladly part.” 

Many times, even before confined 
my bed, at twilight. or amid the 
larkness of the night, | have trem- 
vled lest some, airy figure, some sud- 

Jon light, or unnatural sound should 
West tay frightened senses, and warn 
ue swift ly approaching death. 

You were in just the frame of 
said lla, for fane ‘y to produce 
“Spectoral iNusion, or to frame from 
sounds a spiritual cominuni- 
“ation. Ido not believe the Omnipo- 
tut Ruler of the Uuiverse will 


¢ 
YM pany are Coming by tha drop- 


fam oh my death bed, and ] know /s 


3a dishe loth, Or that we ate; 


to quarrel because we inadvertantly 
upset the salt celler—and a thou- 
sand other signs as silly, as wicked, 
and most baneful in their effects on 
even a christians heart whe'will be- 


lieve in them. -It is well, with ehild- 


like trust to accept the precepts and 
promises of the Bible believe 
that he who has redeemed us by his 
precious blood can and will lead us 
in a safe path to the realms of glory. 
We may speculate much about the 
nature of disembodied spirits but 
aside from revelation, all is shroud- 
ed in mystery and wild conjecture.” 
“T will try to lay aside this fear 


said Mrs. W. I Jove the sacred 


scriptures, and my faith.and hope 
reach beyond this vale of tears. 

Quiet again, resighed in Mi® room, 
and deep, and silent nightin‘this her 
mid-night hour, threw her rich dra- 
pery ef shining gems around the 
world. But no wandering ray from 
colden star, or silvery moon found 
admittance through the closely cur- 
tained windows into the room of the 
studious watcher and sleeplesss in- 
valid. Sut suddenly, upon the wall 
just at the head of the bed where 
Mrs. Ware recli.ed, three startling- 
ly loud raps, in regular order were 
distinetly a dropped her 
book and was starting for the bed 
when Mrs. Ware in terror whisper- 
el—“*What I feared has come! 
Hark! hark!” 

Just then three more Iitke 
the first, sounded upon the wall, but 
now just back of Iulla's chair— 

“You, too, are called,”’ said Mis, 
\W. faintly. 


Kila quiet! y bent over and kissed 
the white lips, saying do uct know 
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what it is, but fear not, 1 am sure 
all is right. 


Three more raps, like the pre- 


ceding now sounded upon the door. 


1 will leave 
Ella, donot fear : will soon be back 
Oh do not go! I beg, entreat. 

It is duty—I wil eo the door 


youa moment said 


and see what has fnehtened us so. 
And she went boldly to the hall, 
crew baek the bolt, opened-the door, 
ch, what a glorious signt met sher 
enraptured cyes! | 
Lhousands of and worlds 
moving on in silent grandeur, all 


sans 


harmony, all beauty, ail obedient to 
the potent will God. 

aminthe aims of such a Got? 
sald the-happy girl, “and she all i 


‘Three raps upon. the arden fence deaths. 
rinystéry, how m: any might have won- 


ary nated her attention, and explained 


the cause of the fright. Careless 


Krank had left the gate of the lane 


open and a sober, harmiess cow 


‘ominous raps, 


thought it worth while ¢, feast on 
the fresh grass that <o 
ornamented the side of the 
to the house, 80 stepping 
upon the tan Y bark which 
covered the drive, she passed ) 

her brass knebbed Liggn ny, 


7 


by the) 


culiar movement of the lead 


Diting 


off the crass, made the three. tir 


three suecesive raps Upon. fhe ya" 


and door, 
returned , toexplaia | 
ali to Mrs. Ware. ay 7 
A few weeks after Mys. 3 
meekly and peacefully passed thr. 
the vale of death. 
ler husband followed 
monihs, and tlien the little haber 
Thus were the three “i 


‘ 


times. 


followed -Ly-thre 
not 


“Pad 


save: | thio 

pies ti] 
been realy te 
as weak as | 


deringly believed and 
sign, and thereafter 
believe in others, 
meus. 


lor the Aurora. 


The 


Once on a time. when Bagdad fair, 
Ruled the far eastern lands, 

And brave Al-Roschild’s banner bright, 
Shone o’er the Caspian sands, 

And commerce stretched her golden band, 

From Belgrade to Bassora’s land. 


Genoese Cantive. 


ne summer eve, when skies were clear 
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And zephyrs gently bore, 
The songs of Islam’s devotees, 
Along the Tigris’ shores; 
And gay Sultana’s young and fair, : 


Sought the calm evening’s bracing air. | | 

I heard the low sad wail of grief, | 
Come on the passing gale; 

And knew some captive did relate 
Her sorrow stricken tale, 

“Which told of friends, now far away, 

She once had known on brighter day. | 


Oh! once on fair Genoa’s strand, 
She sang—‘I sported free, 
And tender parents in that land 

Once kindly solaced me; 
"Till young Hialmer won my heart 
And love fixed there his tender dart. he 


He wooed me where the rolling sea - 
Washed fair Genoa’s walls, 
And I the young—the ardent— free 

Left my dear father’s halls, | 
And sailed far o’er the billowy 
Aly own Hialmer’s chosen bride. 


But ah! how stern is fate’s decree! 
‘Lhe Moslem’s armed Cossair 
Whelmed all my bliss beneath the sea 
And plunged me in despair; : 
Then brought me to this eastern land , pai 
die beneath oppression’s hand.. 


Lhey showed me lovely palaces 

And bowers blooming fair, 

And told me, these should all be mine 
{f I their faith would share, 

if I Mahomet’s vow would take 

And Calvary’s bleody Cross forsake. a) 


Sut not for all the orange bowers 
Vhat in fair Persia shine; 

Nor fer exe bright and burning gem 
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A Rift in the Cloud. 


Andrew Lee came home at evening only, none in the voice of Mrs. Lees 
from the shop where he had worked | 
ail day, tired, and out of spirits; ble. He was tempted to speak 2 
came home to his wife, who was al- angry word, but controlled — 
/and kept silent. He could find no 
fault with the chop, nor the sweet, 


home-made bread, nor the fr 


would have cheered hs 
heen 


so tired and out of spirits. 

“A smiling wife, and a cheerful 
home—what a paradise it would be!” 
said Andrew to himself, as he turned | tea. 
his eyes from the clouded face of Mrs. 
fee, and sat down with knitted. 
brows, and a moody aspect. 


That decks Moham med’s shrine, 
Would [ abjure the Christian’s faith, 


_ My hope—-my anchor after death. 


No, though i anguish let me stand 

_ Firm, as my cause is just, | 

Though Captive in the Moslem’s land 
Not recreant to my trust; 

Till death shall rear his banner here 

And free the ransomed prisoner. 


Then shall I soar away, away 
Where the tempests cease to roar, 

Where fairer than Genoa's day 
Shall mine be evermore; 

And brighter lustre will be mine 


Than that which guilds the Caliphs line.” 
Osyka Miss. 


They 


Not a word was spoken by either. | not eat. 


Mrs. Lee was getting supper, and | ess ase 
she moved about with a weary step. , words were on his lips, 

“Come,” she said at last, with a 
‘Side glance at her husband. 


EVANDER, 


inward man, if there had = 

a gleam of sunshine on the fa 

his wife. He noticed that she 


“Are you not well, Mary? 


not utter them, for the : 
looked so repellant, 


There was invitation in the word 


Andrew arose and went to the tad 


agrant 


ol 


did 
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: fared an irritating reply. And so 
moody silence, the-twain sat to- 
mther until Andrew had finished‘ his 
copper. As he pushed his chair 
igck, his wife arose and commenced 
dearing off the table. 
“This is purgatory!’ said Lee to 


‘he oor of their little breakfast-room 
with his hand thrust desperately 
jown into his trowsers-pockets, and 
hischin almost touching his breast. 
After removing all the dishes, and 
tsking them into the kitchen, Mrs. 
[ee spread a green cover on the ta- 


loor after her, leaving her husband 
alone with his unpleasant feelings. 
lle took a long, deep breath as “she 
did 80, paused in his walk, stood 
sill for some“inoments, and then 
‘rawing a paper from his pocket, sat 
‘own by the table, opened the sheet, 
andcommenced reading. Singular- 
ly enough the words upon which his 
yestested were, “Praise your wife.”’ 
They rather tended to increase the 
‘isturbance of mind from which he 
as suffering. 

“I should like to find some occa- 


ekly his thoughts expressed that 
\l-natured sentiment. But his eves 


We 
re on the page before him, and 
he read On, 


«Dp 
alse your wife, man; for pity’s | 


take giy 
ke Zive her a little elicouragement; 


it won't hurt her.” 
Andrew Lee raised his eyes from 
Paper, and muttered, “O, yes. 
all well. Praise is cheap 
Put praise her for what? 
“Ing sullen, and making your 


th 


himself, as he commenced walking’ 


for praising mine.” How 


lie, and placing a fresh trimmed 
lamp thereon, went out, and shut the. 


| 


the world?”’ His eye fell again to 
the paper. ‘ya 


fortable, your hearth bright and shi- 
ning, your food agreeable; for pity'‘s 
sake tell her you thank her, if noth- 
ing more. She don’t expect it; it 
will make her eyes open wider than 
they have for ten years; but it will 
her good for all that, and ‘you, too.” 

It seemed to Andrew as if this 
sentence were written just for 
the occasion. It was the complete 
answer to his question, “Praise her 
for what?” and he felt it also as a re- 
buke. He read on further, for thought 
came too busy, and in a new direc- 
tion. Memory was convicting him 
of injustice towards his wife. She 
had always made his home as com- 
fortable for him as hands could make 
it, and had he offered the light re- 
turn of praise or commendation? 
Had he ever told her of the satis- 
faction he had known, or the com- 
fort experienced? We was not able 
to recall the time or occasion. As 
he thought thus, Mrs. Lee came in 


ifrom the kitchen, and taking her 


work-basket from a closet, placed it 
on the table, and sitting down with- 
out speaking began to sew. Mr. 
Lee glanced almost stealthily at the 
work in her hands, and saw that it 
was the bosom of a shirt, which she 
was stitching neatly. He knew 
that it was for him chat she was at 
work, 
“Praise your wife.’ The words 
were before the eyes of his mind, and 


But he was not ready for this yet. 


He still felt moody and unforgiving. 


home the most disagreeable place in- 


“She has made your home com- | 


he could not look away from them. — 
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ts, | The expression of his wife’s face he through the ice of reserve, 
interpreted to mean ill nature, and | was easy now. Ilis hand WAS amoy 
with fl-nature he had no patience. the clouds, and a fa, ble 
His eyes fell upon the newspaper | were already struggling 
that lay spread out before him, ard} rift it had made. 
he read the sentence: ‘*¥es, Mary,” 


=... 


through 


he answered ; 
‘A Kind, cheerful word, spoken }*‘and I’ve heard it gail More ths 


jia gloomy home, is like the rit In once, what a good wife Andray La 

ae ie a cloud that lets the sunshine} must have.’ 

through.” | Mrs. Lee turned her face toward 

lee struggled with himself al her husband. There was cht init 
while His own ul-nature/ and light in her eye. Bat there wa 

‘had to be conqured first; his moody, | something in the expression of : 

accusing spirit had to be subdued.! countenance that a little 

But he was coming right, and at last him. | 

ot right, as*to will. Next “Do von think so?” 

question as to how he should be) quite soberly. 

ae gin. Hethought of many things to} «What a question!” ejaculate! 

pau say, yet feared to, say them, lest his} Andrew Lee, starting up, avi goin 

cA ee wife should meet bis advances with! around to the side of the table when 

ae | a cold rebuff. At last, leaning to-; his wife was sitting. ‘What a que 


r 


As 


wards her, and taking hold of the| tion, Mary? he repeated, as hes! 
aa ey Jinen bosom upon which she was at) before her. 

he said, in a voice carefully} «Do you?’ Ft wasall she sail. 
“moddutated with kindness, “Ves, darling,” was the wary 
— ‘You are doing the work very spoken answer, and. he stooped vor 
ree beautifully, Mary.” and kissed her. ‘How strange that 
eats Mrs. Lee made no reply. But her you should ask me such @ question: 
linsband did not fail to observe that| «Tf you would only tei: me son 
she lost, almost instantly, that rigid} and then, Andrew, it would 0 

ba’? 4 erectness with which she had been! me gcod.”’ And Mrs. Lee ares? 
sitting, nor that the motion of her} and leaning her face the 
needle-hand ceased. manly breast of her husband, stool 
“My shirts are better made, and! and w ept. 

whiter than those of any other man} What astrong light hroke in 

our shop,’’ said Lee, encouraged the mind of Andrew He hit 

on. ‘never given to his faithful wile eve" 

‘““Are they?”? Mrs. Lee’s voice was! the small reward of praise for 

Jow, and had in it a slight huski-| the loving interest she had marital 
ness. She did not turn her face, but daily, until doubt of his love had < 

her husband saw that she leaned a} tered Le; soul, and made the light 


little towards him. He had broken aror and her thick darkness. 40%" 
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dor that her face grew clouded, nor: words of love and praise, Andrew,”’ 
that what he considered moodiness, said Mrs. Lee, smiling up through 
and ill-nature took possessl1on of. her : her tears into his face. “With them 
in my ears, my heart can never lie 
in shadow. 


spirit. 
“You are good and true, Mary. 


you—I love you-—-and my first de- 
sire is for your happiness. O, if I 


could always see your face in sun- ; 3 ee 1 
‘home, and now the bright sunshine 
shine, my home would be the dearest 


place on earth ”’ 


“Tlow precious to me ave your: that home with joy and beauty. 


Andrew Lee. He had swept his 
‘hand across the cloudy horizon of his 


was streaming down, and flooding 


For the Aurora, 


he Visons of Youth. 


There steals o’er my memory fair visions of youth 
When life held her treasures of love, hope, and trutles... 
In hours of sad musings, in life’s evening calm, 

Those fair visions come, with sweet soothing balm. 


Jn the glad happy hours, with heart light and gay 

And wild springing step I danced on my way; | 
The friendship’s that bound me in ties true and strong | 
{ thought would be lasting, ne’er severed by wrong. 


I dreamed not those bright hours, would ee’er pass away 
Or that the beautiful could ever decay: 

The bright glowing future, was stamped on my heart 
In fancy’s gay colors, that me’er would depart. 


As JI sadly awakened, borne down on life’s stream, 

How sad was the real, compared with the dream: 

I found how delusive, were those vision so fair, s 
How fleeting the charm, that life’s pleasures wear. 


My own dear wife. J am proud of : How easy had been the work for 
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Oh! where is the love that hath lightened my care 
When fond ones were near me—I vainly ask where? 


Not on earth shall I find it to cheer my lone heart 


It awaits me in Heaven, whence it nee’r shall depart. 


And the hope that was light, and as buoyant as air 
Now lingers no more around youth’s- visions fair; 


' But lifts my tried soul to that haven above 
Where hope folds her pinions in mansions of love 


"Tis true that life’s spring-time will nee’r come again, 
And its visions of pleasure were fleeting and vain; 


Yet Llove to recall from the mists of the past, 
The pictures that memory will hold to the last. 


Love Words—-‘Thine Alone.’ 


BY W..R. GULLEY. 


Matchless eve, with modest grace 
Had drawn a veil on nature’s face—— 
And lulled the flowers a dreaming; 
— While through the ether, dim and far, 
Fell rays of light, from star to star, 


Soft through the twilight beaming." 


. 


é 


And while the scene still glowed above, 


My heart was filled with rapturous love,—— 


And blest the silent eventide; 
But oh! my bosom rose and fell, 
With love and hope, I dare not tell, 

As far we wandered sidé by side. 


Yet silence oft with magic art, 
Will speak the longings of the heart, 


. - With language of the deepest tone— 
And brighter seemed the stars to shine 
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As | claspen ner hand in mine 


And her 


Oh! mortal ear hath never heard 


Or felt tne 


With 4 
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whisper ‘thine alone,’’ 
The music of <weeter word 
With accents purer, ‘thine alone, 1 
ot ‘th power, 
That thrilled sv soul in that soft hour, 
cep, before unknown. 


Thongh passer 
Yet On an eva 


Again clasp tha 


vway that hour of bliss, 
like this, 
Come hack the ac 


cents and the tone, 
hand mine, 


Again [ jee! the :lirill divine, 


ritfien hor 


Au! eateh thos 


ive words ‘thine alone.” 


Aurora. 


ELLEN’S INHERITANCE. 


BY JULIA 


SOUTHALL. 


(Continued from page 456.) 


There were three sets of cousins. 
The heiress, Hortense Rutledge, Bu 
gehia and Lydia Livingston, the 
danghters of Hortense’s ofardian, 
ind Leigh, Edwin, and Lillian Scar: 
borough, who resided one or two 
miles from Ingleside at Flowersdate 
their beautiful seat. 


These cousins were all of a weal-. 


thy and aristocratic family, beiny 
the few American farilies 


\ 
vho Can trnly boast of their ANCeS 


they valued themselves ac- sire, and she seldomif ever displayed 


cordingly. Intense pride of family 
was a distinguishing trait in the Rut- 
live family, but while it degenera- 
iol purse proud haughtiness 
with the Livingstons and Scarbo- 
roughs, the Rutledges acknowledged 
no aristocracy save that comprised 
in goodness, intellect and family. 
looked: with something 


of contempt upon the manners and 
morals of the Livingstons, but as 


they dwelt with her at her own de- 
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-across the lake. 
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her real feelings, their intercourse 
was easy and uninterrupted. But 
Hortense was alone, so far as any 
real sympathy was concerned. ‘They 
could neith@r understand nor appre- 
ciate her. 

On the evening of which I write, 
the child went down the winding 
walk with her usual proud even tread, 


eracefulness, till she entered the 
beautiful garden. Like the park, its 
arrangment had nothing prim or 
precise in it, but the graveled walks 
twisted gracefully in and out among 
the flower beds, now covered over 
by grape-vines and running plants 
which occasionally leaped across the 
path from tree to tree; now only half 
shaded by shrubs ‘and trees, and 
again bathed: in the rich light of a 
suinmers sun. 

Hortense broke flower after flower 
as she went on, and when her lap 
was quite filled with bright blossoms 
she sat down by the artificial lake at 
the foot of the garden. 

Lhe setting sun flushed her bright 
tresses with a reddish gold, and 
added a rosy tinge to her pale cheek, 
leaving a path of searlet and gold 


reclining on the green } 


She twisted a! 
delicate fern- lev CS. that| 
grew in emerald tufts upoithe bank 
and ‘placed them like a coronel upon 
her sun-bright hair; 


Wreath of 


; then her hands 
were foided idly in het lap, and her 
rich blue eyes wandered from the 
gorgeous clouds of silver white that 
were fringed around the rugged 
edges with bright gold, upon a back- 
ground of scarlet and purple, to the 
rose-colored waters of the lake. 

She made a beautiful picture, half | 


ank, 80 
and bright, with the sy ob 


her gold hair, and her Sreen dress 
lying in delicate folds around her, 

So thought another ocenpant of 
the garden, as she stood half cop. 
ceald by the luxuriant foliage, Af 
watching the glowing picture awhile 
she parted the shrubbery and cane 
towards Hortense, folding up a letter 
that rustled in her hands. 
rose to her feet, scattering the lap. 
ful of flowers in the lake, whieh dim. 
pled and circled, breaking the rosy 
light in radiant patches on its bo- 
som. 


“Sit down, my dear,” said the 
elder lady, sinking indolently upon 


the bank. 
you” 

“Do you?” replied Hortense, me- 
chanically, her gaze returning to the 
sunset clouds. 

“Do 12” said the lady, smiling 
a little impatiently, as she laid het 
white hand upon the chilw’s 


Hortense 


“J wish to speak with 


a? 


Sheavas very beautiful, having an 


elegant figure, pure red and white 


complexion, large, hazel eyes s, 


ularly briliant, and iu suriant tresse 
of goldenbrown. Her age was] 


ably twenty-seven or elgat, tions 


her appearance indicated lit 


Vey 
than half that age, so Yo! ithiul, | 
| face, 


womanly, was her form and? 

“JT received a letter from Mi. | 
ingston, this morning,” she contil- 
ued, ‘‘and it contained infor 
which surprised’ me, as it will 


1 
evincing no curiosity as to the mio 
mation which W ould so great tly su 
prise her. | 


mation 
you, 
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Ars. Rutledge looked at her quick- 
iy anda slight frown passed over 
“Yes,” she replied, after a pause. 
“Te announces the death of a cousin 
of his, who leaves him the pretty 
oom ofa hundred thousand pounds, 
oy condition of his supporting, du- 
ing her life, a girl near your age, 
whom he hints is an illegitimate 
fanghter of the deceased. <As his 
ward he is bringing her here, anc 
willestablish her at Ingleside; so you 
will have a companion of whom I 
canuotapprove. 1 beg yon, my dear, 
to write to your uncle Charles. that 
yon cannot and will not permit the 
cit] to take up her residence here.” 
“But, madam, I know no reason 
why she should not come,’’ said 
llortense, raising her eyes to her 
wunt’s faceina sort of haughty sur- 
prise. “And even if I wished to do 
is you request, | am not my own 
luistress, as yet. My uncle can do 
ashe likes about it.’ 


“Then you refuse to write, as I de- 
99 


‘sire 

“Certainly.” 

“Then Is say:you shall said Mrs. 
Rutledge, all the teinper of her race 
lashing} In her eyes. 

Hortense looked up. Her blue 
‘yes glittered with more than usual 
worn, yet blended with it something 
ol surprise, at being so addressed. 

“You say truly,”? said Mrs. Rut- 
edge, “You are not your own mis- 
yet,” 

| “Tou, at least, have no coutrol 
‘ver replied Hortense, with 
cold hanghtiness. «<I will admit 

Whom I please in my own house.”’ 

Mrs, Rutledge gave a vm side 
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sik glance at the curling lip and 
clenched her teeth for anger, but she 
replied, with a light laugh: ‘1 beg 
pardon, little Queen. I did forget 
this was your kingdom. » Let us go 
‘In, Hortense; the dew is falling.’’ 
Hortense Rutledge walked up the 
shaded walk, in which the twilight 


qeenly step habitual to her, but her 
heart was In a tumult of excitement. 
“Perhaps she will love me! Ter- 
haps she will love me!” : 

Lonely young heart! craving love 


—love, in the midst of allits wealth 


and splendor. 

[arly next morning Hortense Rut- 
ledge walked up and down the ter- 
race upon which opened one of the 
doors of the drawing.room. It was 
her favorite walk, and this her fa- 
vorite hour, and that old stone ter- 
race-echoed to her foot-falls while 
the rising sun had not yet chased 
away the night-shadows. 

Hortense was lonely. 
ed some one to love, and she await- 
ed impatiently the hour when her 
uncles new ward should arrive. A 


She want- 


old ballad, and the parlor door 
swung aside, disclosing the figure 
of a child, perhaps fourteen years of 
age, Eugenie Livigston. 

‘Dear me, Hortense! how can 
you stand this chilling air!” she 
cried, springing lightly upon the ter- 
race beside her cousin. 

Eugenie, or Genie, as she was most 
frequently called, was very handsome 
more so than Hortense. Joined to 
a complexion, and singularly beau- 
tiful hair, deep, rich—auburn, were 
| eyes of a rich, dark, brown. shaded 


shades were gathering, with the even, 


gay young voice-sang musically an 
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by lashes black as midnight, but 
tinged, at the edges, with a golden 
bronze. She folded her blue mantle 
around her dainty shoulders, which 
shrugged at ehe fresh, cool wind. 
“T'o meit is the pleasantest part 
of the day,’’ replied Hortense, with 
the cold, bright smile that had gain- 
ed her, among her cousins, the sou- 
briquet of ‘‘Moon-beam.”’ 
‘Well, what do you think of the 
new ‘cousin’ that Aunt Edith says 


is coming to day?” 

have never seen her, I can- 
not form an opinion,’’ replied Lior- 
tense. | | 

«Dear me, Hortense! how cireum- 
spect youare! You are cut out for 
a real old maid, I declare!’ saia 
Genie, tossing back the rich red ring- | 
lets from her brow. 

“T have often thought the same, 
remarked Hortense, quietly. ‘‘How 
came you up so soon, Lugenie?”’ 

“Oh! I happened to wake, and 
looked out the window. Every 

hing looked so fresh and fair (your- 
self included, ) that I could’nt resist 
the temptation to be with you. 
Jet us go in, do, Hanghty.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


‘“Waughty was the soubriquet. 


given to Hortense in consequence of | 
ner stately pride; first abbreviating 
her name to **Horty, afterwards eall- 
ed Haugity | 

The two girls went into the house 
where they found the breakfast-table 
spread, and Mis. Rutledge herself 
seated by the urn, looking delecate 
and girlish as ever, in her plain white 
Wrapper, her brown hair parted 


golden hair hanging in short 


smoothly over the white forehead. 

ah 
Uhey:at down, and after a short time 
ayia Livingston came in. 


; 


She was a pretty blonde, wir), 


tans 
Bae fair face with 
its lit le, pouting petulant mouth and 
blue, sleepy eyes. Though but two 
months younger than Hortense, he; 
small figure and fairy features made 


vled curls around the 


ner appear at least a year younger, 
She floated, rather than walked ‘in, 
gracefully, but languidly, for Lydia 
was as remarkable for her laziness 
as.her beauty. 

Breakfast passed off, and the three 
cousins gathered in the front room, 
looking eargerly for the expected 
guests, one of whom was to be their 
luture companion. <At last they 
came, | 

Mrs. Rutledge entered in an un- 
usnally quick manner, as the carriage 
rolied down the long avenue, anda 
slizht frown contracted the smooth 
white brow. 

The three girls anxiously awaited 
Mr. 
came in, soon leading by the hand 
his ward, Ellen Bryanstone. Clad 
in deep mourning, she looked even 


Livingston’s appearance, lie 


paler than usual, and the luxuriant 
mass of black curls that half conceal: 
ed her face, and the large, liqut(, 
black eyes, were the only things that 
cave color tothe marble-like pictnie. 
The corners of her mouth drooped 
downward, as did also the outer cor 
ners of her soft almond-shaped eyes 
as if oppressed with melancholy. | 
“This,” said Mr. Livingston. 
ding her toward her future compat: 
ions, “this is Ellen Bryanstone, your 
cousin—ALy dear, speak to your COUs: 


ins.”’ 
At the name of “Bryanston 


but 
Mrs. Rutledge started violently, 
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nipiall herself at once, coming 
ward with the half woraanly, half 
yrlish manner, which in her was so 
sitractive, to biel the orphan welceme. 

(fenie looked at the little, timid 
yeature half contemptrous!y, but 
she was not a bad hearted girl, and 
sie welcomed Killen as cordially as 
sheknew how. L,dia and. 
vere both better pleased with her ap- 
pearance, and Hortense led her from 


che room, remarking her wearied 


“This is to be your room,” she 
said, smiling, as they entered a beau: 
little bed-chamber. 
stemy own, and I had it fitted 
or You, against vou came, 


BREN arotnad pleased 


nce? Dad somehow led. that 
7 
S DCrsonal appearal ance Was totaliv 


werent from her own. and had se- 


ected Warm, rich colors in the dra 


vere shaded by curtains of a. rich | 


yee Hue, Sleamine through a fail 


ud tike lac hel i hack by 
Nal, beautifully ear vedivory hand. 
‘Wo pictures, one a moon scene 
‘Hiern sea: the other, a sketen 


Cat the vreen mossy 
Red with paras- 


1 
plants, which shaded the cool] 


pee ang solitude. A small, but 

ry} it} 


of pr and blaek, stood in 


he 


‘orner, and a little rosewood sec- 
Was pp Ned } rth \V rit} - 


wha seaectec book: 5 


“You are very kind,” 


iy) large ,recessed windows 


the shelves filled With 


said Ellen, | 


lovely: put | Miss splerneior ol the 


| 
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= 


her black eyes slowly filling -with 


tears. 


must not be a stranger am ong 
us, replied Hortense, unconsciomsly 
discarding the haughtiness of tone 
and manner which had beeome ha- 
bitual to. her. “f have anxiously 
awaited your co ming, that 1 might 


have some one to love. Iam very 


lone V; Milen 


She had said more than she inten-* 


Hea, DUC her Companion gave her no 


4 4.4 
time for reflection 


7 
ner arm around ber neck and we 


unrestrained! y 
‘*Onllove me, de love me Crile 


now.” 

“IT do love you, indeed T do! 
said Hortense, wiping the tears from 
Itilen’s face. “You are weak and 


tired, now, but we will remain here, 


ourse! S, Vou are quite res- 
ted. See, I will draw this sofa here 
by the window; you must lie here, 


and | Witt hy You. Prom thig 


VOU Can over the park, 
bed i 


fee! proud, THRE 18 
mine. Whydo von WEED 
“TL thought of my island-home.” 


answeret Ellen “Inoleside te most 


tropic forests, the fragrance of the 
Southern air.’ 

‘Tell me,’’ said Hortense, “How 
is it that your father gave nearly all 


his property ? 
If he had loved you, he surely would 
have provided for Your eonilort. 
“My - father repeated ‘Killen, 
“Why, [had no father. Listen 
She told. Hortense how she and 


her toster brether were cast u pon the 
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island, and of Lord DBryanstone’s 


kindness to them. 

‘The title,’’ she continued, ‘‘re- 
verts to some relative in England, | 
but there was a will, which left some- 
thing to Max, and Mr. Livingston, 


but the bulk of the property was) 


mine. Don’t speak of this, Hor- 
tense, I beseech you. I don't care 


forthe money. Let it go.’ 


“Tow wicked ! Ellen, to think he 
is my guardian! Are you not mis- 
taken ?” 

Killen shook her head mournfully. 

“T don’t know, I may be, but if J 


am right, [have no way to proye it. 


The lawyer who drew the will is in. 
Mr. Livingston’s employ, and the 
ainister who wast were has since gone 
o Africa, as amissionary. LDesides, 
am a mere child, and can do noth- 
ing. Instead of being an heiress, my 
inheritance, it seems, is sorrow and 
diserace.’’ 

Hortense had told her that Mrs. 
Rutledge thouzht her Lord Bryan- 
stone’s daughter. 

“Don't let this trouble you, dear 
Hortense,” she said, seeing tears in 
her cousin’s eyes. “We are both 
children, and life has many bright 


years in store for you—evew for me.”’ 


From that time they were much to- 


gether, and Hortense’s acquaintances | 


wondered at the great affection which 


existed between theshy, dark child, 


whose reputed parentage every one 
managed to find out, and the proud 
young hetress, whose ancestry was 
without a stain. | 

Ellen was far from being happy in 
hor new home. Lydia liked her, 
but was too indolent and careless to 


show it. Genie regarded her with 
~CLUNG COLLECTIO 


AWSON MCGHEE LIER. 
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Ellen’s peculiarly sensitive 


perfect indifference, the feel ine 
ing 
she felt for her being A sort of cop. 


 oreerens pity, and Mrs. R 


Ultled org 
disliked and avoided her, "Ty One of 
‘\ 


and afvae. 
tionate nature, this was almost jn. 


supportable, but she looked 
Hortense and saw that: she, too, was 
alone, in all her wealth and prile, 
and she learned to hide her som ow, 
as she did. 


As for Mr. Livingston, he rotpyy. 
ed to the South, as usual, (for he 


ntade only annual visits tohis fam? 


unless driven by self Interest, yo. 


“joicing at the “ly, cky chance” which 


enabled: him to defraud the orphan 


child entrusted to his éare. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Searboronghs came over 
Ingleside, the first of July, the Col 
neland Mrs. Searboragh in thetr el. 
egant coach and four, the young peo 
ple on horse back. | 
Ellen Bryanstone and her appear 
ance were duly discussed, and an 
favorable opinion exc ited by her 
awkward timidity and 
ment. She, on her side was nota 
tracted to the The - 
parents were replete with the here 
tary pride of the Rutledge family, 
and the children saw but little o! her. 
There was great difference in the 
‘appearance of the Scarborough chil 
dren, and strll greater in the 
ners and dispositions. 


Leigh, the oldest, was a handsem’; 
vay, almost thought 


wall 


spirited boy, 2g 
sera 
less, in his manners, and a gener 


ee but to one well skilled 1 
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wading human hearts there appeared 


tno much of pride in the contemptu- 
os curl of his lip, and of smothered 
ee in the frank open eye. 

Fiwin Scarborough was not less 
pandsome than his brother, but his 
ras that dark, oriental beauty, which 
‘some is so attractive. ‘‘Darkly 
ilicate” in complexion, with large, 
jen, black eyes, soft and melting, 
‘ashing, brilliant, and changing with 
is mood ; a mouth of exquisite beau- 
iy, aud glitteringly white teeth giving 
brilliancy to his simile 
Haughty, reserved, and melancholy 
lisposition, he attracted and 
led, at the same time. 
Uillian.was aglelicate, sylph-like 
id, with a pearly skin, sott, dark 
oleyes, and a wealth of sunny 
ier disposition was as fair 


| 
4 iace, 


Liortense proposed to her cotisins 
uorse-back ride to the Chesapeake 
Which was scarcely four miles 
‘om Ingleside. Her plan was in- 
any approved, and the horses 
ht to the door. Bet 


-out, however, more Visitors ar- 


re they 
» al hese joined tie questiian 
7 
They were Joseph and Ma- 
‘*Daitone, from the neighborhood, 


“yates aud cousiug. 

Kilenlooked at the beautiful hors- 
throng of lappy, richly 
| ad children, and’ the tears rése in 
“Teyes. She conld nut join them, 
wrtheie was no horse provided for 
her ',and she was not prepared to go, 
there had been. All the little 

‘tls were provided with a youthful 
CiYalier, be herself. She was one 


Henry Carstone, their 


too many in that gay crowd, and ai 


that moment she felt like one too 
many in the world. There had been 
scarcely a word addressed to her that 


morning, and it seemed as if Hor- 


tense, like the rest had forgotten her. 


As she shrunk back in the shad- 


ow of the curtains, Eugenie and Jo- 
seph Saltone came through the roon 
(yenle’s white skin and rich red eur 
looking all the more beautiful in he 
riding dress of blue, laughing an 


jes'ing together as happy children de 


After them came Mary Saltone and 


Leigh Searborough, Lydia and Hen- 


ry Carstone, Lilian and John, final- 
ly, Hortense and Edwin. Hortense 
looked beautifully fair, in her habii 
of green, her favorite hue, and her 
soft, bright tresses put up under the 


jaunty hat, with its long, green 


plume. 

“Where is Miss. Bryanstone ?” 
asked Joseph Saltone. ‘She is go- 
x, of course; is she not ?” 


thick not !” rephed Genie, car. 


in 


lessly tossing her red ringlets. J 
should not, if I were her.”’ 

‘Why not ? 
‘She is such a nice little girl. Ilike 


persistel Joseph, 


her, I tell you!and I wish she would 
> 


Ifow Ellen’s sensitive heart throb 
bed with surprise and delight! Jo 
Saltone was a favorite with he 
fromthe time he spoke those simpl 
words. Greater»elfects have rise: 
from smaller causes, and 1t Was a 
era in Ellen’s life. 
‘Going! of course she is,’’ sai 
Hortense. ‘‘t expected to find hei 
here. Do you all go on, and 1711 
find Ellen and overtake you with 


| Edwin, 
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children and Ellen came 


the Cul ‘ta 
“Dear | cannot go with 
you to day, 


Ly, ‘fond J 


she said, biu deep- | 
am sorry you stayed for 

7 
‘“Not- go! Indeed, you must, | 
Don’t say anything more, 
but come up stairs and get ready. 


it would not look 


we 


nain at home.’ 


QUICKLY arraved rilen in tre 


j + 


4? hich stekne 
Leo Beit fae \V CD sickness 


with the faim provid face. its fine blue 
‘ } 
cheeks deepened with animation, and 


thein in the hal! below, and when 


me out ane so 
A 

lioht Ol} Bel steed, he 

y. die turned to the little fragile 
figure that lacked the airy grace. oO} 


no less attention and 
Care. 
oO VOU tried to “lve us tae Siip, 
cousin, § he said, as 
antered Olf IM pursuit. of. ihe rest 


You are } 


believe Are vou 


All the gloom and reserve fled be- | 
fore that 


magie smile. so rare and. 
bricht, and Ellen smiled as she 


plied. 


“Oh! no, I don’t like it at all. 
I could live in solitude all my lve, | 


not fond of company, 
~ 


re- 


ADIL pareu {or her, and 


THE AURORA. 


thize with 


| me his lonely iste would 


| untarily. 


No objection being made the Fay rand not regret it 


Alexander Sol} 


Kir} 
* 
i ii para lisa 


“7 am fond of being 4) 


Wie, 


served Hortense, “but IT should 


like it to be alone al 


Ne alWavs, nor ip 
W hat ido must be « 


free will. 


m fond Ol SOCIetY ; sara 


exclal 


fond of soctety Millen 
his and hanohiy 
S@] VU, SiVe OT OCC i 
| the present. 
A shadow, Scarcely to pe. 
boy, and duil blackness to 


| ATTAYG 
CV CM. 


| 
yet be alone. J dearts 
a . 

study the Jaces around mi 
ney u ROt WUC, Bg 
| appearing moody and rest 

‘to overtake the rest... iney 


advance party standing in fron 


‘in order to 


ight remind VOU OF 


rad 


lauchter 


| peaches g ving til 


paling. 


built of logs picturesque 


. Tea front 
extending the whole iron Fe 


‘the cottage. 


ted the roof, being planted 4! 


lar intervals, were 01 Smoot 


1 gdorned wil 
ished hickory, and adorned 


clinging vines, honeysuckies 


rather the ripe, temps 
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ing-glories, 
and climbing roses, that twisted their 
greell laaves "and brilliant flowers 
rand the pillars, and spread thick- 

y, all over the roof, now clustering 
richness, now drooping 
their waving tendrils 
fronfthe eaves. A short, graveled 
walk led from the gate to the house, 
on either side of which spread a car- 
not laid out in 
yegular beds, but adorned with tlow- 


pet of velvety grass, 
ery surubs, planted here and there, 
asifin imitation of natural growth, 


with now and then a fine 


shade tree, 
or anevergreen, boxwood, holly, ce- 
lar, spruce-pine. There 


ver-run by a rigantie grape-vine, 


‘aterspersed with’ muscadines, which. 


lormed a magnificent crown at the 
p, and a cool, shady arLor beneath. 
There were square, flat rocks In it, 
ior seats. The gate itself, at which 
ue children stood, looked like a tri- 
umphal arch, 


La bow ACLOsS 


the top, 
Ton eitier post, and transformed to 
A 
athing CVpTress 


Nes which it supported 
ho foes 


livein this fairy cot- 
eried Joseph 
(husiaSticall y. 
t fairy 
“Neither, 


“Tt belong 


Saltone, é ne- 
ant pdi 


its ow her s} 
said Gente. laughing. 
stoa Mr. Darrell, but is 


ter] 
ited by old farmer Bloom.” 


‘Ha has 


& pretty 
ough”? 


said 


daughter, 


rig OCT 


“You wonld svarcely recog- 


crimson star-cypress, [ 


gracefully 


Was 
ump of sassafras trees, completely 


with aniron band bent: 


‘They should have 
a »ple-blossom, at once, 
“att. 
Milan’. varland by the load 


and morning: 


fal with her. 
Scarborough, | 
the pi lafthis beauti-. 


nise the house, had you seen it 
when they rented it.” 

“T declare,” laughed Leigh, ‘old 
Darrell ought to let them remain, 
rent-free, two years, at the very least, 
to~pay for the Improvements they 
have made.” 

they all??? said 
“The house is all 
open, and no one nigh. 


“But where are 
Henry Carstone. 
Some OnC 
might be tempted to invade the pre- 
mises,” 

‘There is nothing tempting enough, 
[ faney !” observed. Mary Saltone, 
tossing back her chestnut curls. 

‘Whatis the young lady’s name ?” 
asked John Carstone. | 


“Who?” 


‘The youny lady of the cottage,’’ 


asked Gepie, innocently, 


replied Joseph. 
“Oh! you mean old Bloom’s daugh- 
ter. She has quite a 


folks 


No- 


name, Magnolia, only the old 


spoil i it-by calling her Mag, and 


‘Magnolia Bloom!” laughed Ma- 
caliedt ner: 


‘Magnoita 


beantiiu! 


What a 


sald 


Bloom ! 


eyes Tovily 


over the tasteful 


muration. 


Mary Saitone looked at her Un. 


‘seornful surprise, and Gente lauehed. 


Sile 


‘“Thatis just like Ellen,’’ 
marked, ‘‘Anything odd is beauti- 


“You have 200d taste,. Miss Ne! 
he.’’ said Joseph saitone. 


name suits the place admirably. It 


| 
But 
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| literally nothing dé bloom, I | was heard in the house, singing ¢h: 
iave fancied Magnolia Bloom to be/ refrain of a popular song, and pres. 
slight, fuiry-like being, with golden | ently a young girl of Ellen’s ag, 
iair and bright blue eyes, lips and | came out on the piazza. 
heeks like the roses that clusterso! ‘That is Magnolia Bloom,” saii 
lentifully around the door.” Hortense. 
At this moment a sweet, rich voice [To BE cosTisven.| 


Friends Out Of Sight. 


une—Why, oh why my heart, this sadness 


1 
BY MRS. SHINDLER. 


Why should we-be sad and lonely, 
Why should grief our bosoms swell ? 
Why should we think our friends ate only 
The friends who on this poor earth dwell ® 


s there not a Friend and Brother 
Ever walking by our side, 

Vho more than father is or mother? 
Who, for the love he bore us, died ? 


lay not angels round us hover > 
Guarding us by night and day, 

(nd watching thus their loved ones over 
‘To keep them in the perfect way ! 


Ne’er of loneliness complaining 
Should tbe christian pilgrim be, 
Vhen every day he may be gaining 

New friends he cannot hear or sce. 


1 the silent midnight hours, 
In the mornings cheerful light, 
r when the evening shuts the flowers, 
These friends are round us, ‘‘out of sight.” 
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Poor Exiles. 


Tune—Dearest spot of earth. 


Mrs. S. B. Dana Suryvier. 


[ark ! hear the Savior’s gentle voice, 
It calls, come home! 
longer make the world your choice, 
Come home! come home ! | 
sreak the ties that long have bound thee, 
eave the foes who confound thee, 
‘ly the dangers that surround thee, 
Come home! come home ! 


iat childhood, youth, and hoary age, 
~ Come home, come home! | 
‘ear not the storms that round yon rage, 
Come home, come home! 
id farewell to earth’s vain folly, 
‘ome to Me, the Meek and Lowly, 
can make you pure and holy, 
Come home, come home! 


' mong my people you may dwell, 
Come home, come home ! 
»st in the church I love so well, 
Come home, come home! 
‘ot that church I once hung bleeding, 
‘ow in heaven interceeding, 
{or her welfare I am pleading, 
Come home, come home! 


Ab the Western Harp, a collection of sunday music fer the piano:: now in tI 
as | 
press, and soon to be issued by: O. Ditson, of Boston; for Mrs, S. Bb. Dana 
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THE AURORA, 


Home again—how my heart leaps | remembered well the ‘ 


For the Aurors. 


‘old iirnace,”’ 


up at the thought. Free again, from; to which we went one day: a Jano 


ihe cold rules of formality; free to: ' winding path it was, over hill anc 


where and when I will. 
Home—what changes there 


been 


wander 


Three years! how much of joy or, 
soxrow may fill that little space 
time! 
gazed upon these broad fields. 
forests were cold and bare; 
streams were 
then dreary scene to our hearts. 
Dut the spring-time came, the glad, 
glorious The little 
birds came back to their leafy bow- 


spring-time. 


ers breathed fragrance from hiilside 
and gien, and the brooks took up | 
they ir ote 


Then how we rejoiced in the gol- 


sweet murmurings, 
len sunshine, we ‘‘sisters three’’ and 


‘cousins dear,’’—we men and wo- 


men in stature, but children in hearts. 
How we bounded over the green 
sward—how we laughed and sang 


along the win ding paths ot the **dim 
the 
the brook which bub- 


of 


old woods.’* -Now we followed 
meandering’s of 


close hb 
now we leaped | its banks and scram- 


bled up the hill 
distant and 


bled uo be he shadows 


great elm. 


side to pluck some 
therefore lovely flower; 
or we seated us upon some moss- 
PrOWn rc 
ovies of the past and lands far away. 


Wherever the beautiful and curjons 


Were blended there’we wandered, TJ 


kk, and related some mem- | 


| gree n W 


y the home-roof— | 


through valley, beneath the arches ot 


have old oaks. 


since I first called it thus.) shine through 


Gaily streame 


flitted bright birds from 


reached a 


locked in icy chains; | pebbles 


stream 
the little | chrystal waters rivaled th 


of bough, as they trilled sw: 
lt was winter when we first | unison with onr own eR 


The | 


; 


the 


the 


OFANCH 


4 
lay 


and smooth roc! 
and there seamed little to endear the. formed its bed, 


We 


for a little way, when a 


town came into view. 


A seore of years had passed away 
since the 
voices of men had 


ciash 


brow 


of machinery 


‘he 


here, 


now it seemed a solitary place | 


deed. 


There were fragments 0! 


chinery and piles of cinders scat 


around, revealing the 


had on 


Ce 


Such a lovely 


1: 


yee ve 
mace 


where we were 


mound near 


side. 


the 


abo 


Wh 


had long 


stream Was 


blue sky smile 


fy Rell 


the 


+ - lett ne 
was a lofty cliff al 


Ji 


scene as sur 


i W it 


"hs 


a 


han 
‘ys 


‘mine was picturin 
| Now the town nea 


‘the part of an ancient cas 


imagination whispered, 


of happy voice D> 


wandered over these hii! 


(TAY -heart . 
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hearts, the walls echoed to tev" 
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LETTER TO you NGLADIBS. ANS 


| 


— 


bright Cy es olanced uy yON the | passing AW ay. ()ne gold ren att 


og which you now admire, and apa went away, and found othe 


hrobbing hearts raped yours, rie nds ana fri endships, yet in my 
hoautiful In nature. 


heart were memories of home, pie- 
\Vell, the summer passed away, 


tures al] bright and aith ul Images 
and the mellow pomp of the rain- 5 

startied us the Ww hieh ] Ve avain to See, 


nowledge that ‘Lime was pa ssing—| ELOISE. 


My Dran Grris: A friend’ o1 LO you, and telling you what think 
ots. not since hinted to 0! them, as you have ae 


possroilit y that some ol! VOU YA respect a8 


wight belong tO tnat ciass appro- | ine YoOuns 


Wits, and Su Fest ed the } ropriel the time Lhe rest. OL Tne 
‘Stewie to you a letter on awe thelr seats at the breakfast ta 
7 Nee ° ‘e mastne atter al 
Subject, with a view of tryin ble. Some filteen minutes altel Ail 
to induce you to change your habits. | are 
‘7 


VOW Can believe rhnere Is jifrerenf tonet, Gescenas LO tne VIcah 


foundation in faet for his SUSPI- fast-FOOT, 


ion; and though I do not doubt the steak ts eold, finds fanlt with the bis: 
theerity of his friendship for you, euit and the coffee, and gets: Soul 
vet it accords better with my own looks from the servants, who wish 
celings to attribute his fears on this | to be eating their owt breakfast that 
ubject to the workings of an over- | they may be ready to begin the bus- 
wrought imagination, than to sup- | iness of the day. From. the break- 
Ose It even possible thatvany of the fast room she proceeds to t the parior, 
ear girls for whom I write should thrums over a few pidees ot the pia 
belong to such a worthless class of no, or Jounges on the sofa till the 


‘man beings. Yet we all know house-maid has set every thing: to 


‘tat individuals belonging to the rights up stairs, She then returns 
Class of idle young ladies, may be to her chamber, picks up @ Nov el, 


fonnd in almost- ever Vv community, | throws herself OF} the lounge and 


“specially in our lar ce towns and ci- reads and dreams for the next two 


tie 
rt and | presnme you will have 


‘hours. Then she gets up and dresses, 


10 objection to my describing them | goes down to receive a morning call, 
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spends a half hour in hearing and 
telling idle gossip, returns to her 
room, and as it is not quite time for 
the dinner bell to ring, she sits down 
and takes a few stitches upon a piece 
of embroidery. After dinner she 
goes to her room, takes otf her dress 
and lies down for a nap, sleeps till 
after three o'clock, then rises and be- 
gins again the process of dressing; 
finds some articles of her apparel out 
of repair, and asks her mother in a 
petulant tone, why she has not seen 
that those things were attended to. 
About four o’clock she is ready to 
promenade the streets, and act as a 
walking advertisement of the skill 
of her milliner and dress maker, till 
dusk. Then she returns home, eats 
her supper, goes into the parlor, 
plays, sings, simpers and talks non- 
sense for the entertainment of one or 
more of the other sex, quite as idle 
and worthless as herself, until eleven. 
or twelve o’clock at night. And 
this day is a fair specimen of her 
aimless life. Sometimes she has 
companions ingher idleness at honie, 
aud sometimes she pursues the same 
course, with a little variation, abroad. 
Dut day after day, and month after 
month passes without her putting 
forth any effort to be useful to any 
human being. So far from. trying 
to relieve her mother of some portion 
. of her numerous cares, she will not 
even cheer her under them by kind 
words and respectful behaviour. 
Her smiles are not for the family 
cirele, but are put on with other or- 
haments, when she wishes to make a 
display. Now my candid ‘opinion is 
that such a young lady will never 


the bottom of my heart, the luckless 


wight who may be entrapped jnto 
doing such a foolish thing as to mar- 
ry her. What sort of a wife and 
mother will she make? Alas! fo 
her husband and children, and als 
for herself, if she shouldevey thought 


-lessly assume those sacred relations 


She has no domestic habits, &) 
scorns the idea of being useful. Ls 
trdvagance ani folly are the occup 
tion of her life; and what but wm 

happiness and ruin could she bein 

into the home ot him who show 
choose her as a companton? 

If idie young ladies were foun 
only in the homes: of the atiluen 

the evil would be far less than it 

is. Yeteven there sucha course 

inexcusable. ‘Timeani the capaci 
for usefulness are sacred trusts fo 
the employment of which God wi. 
hold every rational being accounta 
ble, and it wil be but a miserad, 
plea to enter at the bar of tina! ja 
ment for refusing to employ tl 
talents, that our daily bread dit 1 


depend upon their use. 0 ant 
of earthly possessions can excire 
human being from using the tin 
and abilities God has given, int 


manner which he directs. 


| shalt thou laborand do ai tay 


is acommand just as as al 
other in the decalogue. 
But it is foo true that we find i 
young ladies, not on.y in the nan 
sions ofthe rich, but perhaps que 
often in the homes of those in hi 
erate circumstances, and liere the 


consistency and foliy are still 


apparent. 
7 “of ses 
I know a yonng lady who Te” 


lar: 


take a frue woman, and I pity from 


to aid her mother in any of her ¢ 
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sstic duties, who scorns to do her 
mn plain sewing, and would think 
_ quite impossible {or her to take the 
ha 
ither is dependent on a salary, and 
Joes not even own the house he lives 
‘ns and when his debts are taken 
‘nto the account it becomes exceed- 
ingly doubtful at whose expense she 
is thus living in idleness and flour- 
jshing dry goods. I would not give 
a fig for forty dozen stch young la- 
dies. They are unworthy the name 
ofwoman. If all the girls in our 
puntry were Ike them, our pros- 
ects for the future would be dark 
mdeed. But fortunately they are 
not. Wehave many good, noble 
and true girls who desire to live to 
some purpose, and such I conceive 
to bé all those who read the letters 
Eugenia. LT always think of you 
as amiable, sensible, indrstrious, 
loveable girls, who will one of these 
Ways make women of sterling worth, 
whose in‘duence will be a blessing. to 
the world, 

I will here relate for your encour- 
agement some facts which have re- 
cently come to my knowledge. 

A young gentleman of fine char- 
‘ter, fine talents and fine prospects, 
ade a visitto a family in a neigh- 
horing town. In this family were 
{wo grown up daughters, and youn- 
ger children too numerous to mention. 
\s their means were limited, in or- 
ler to educate their mamerous fami- 
lv, the parents were obliged to use 


re of her own chamber, whose 


the young ladies was soon dressed in 
silk and seated in the parlor to en- 
tertain him. The other remained 
with her mother, assisted her in the 
preparation of supper and in the ar 
rangement of a chamber for their 
unexpected guest, and not until ev- 
ery thing wss done for the night, and 
the last little head quietly deposited 
upon-its pillow, did she enter the 
parlor. And even then she did not 
deem it necessary to change the neat 
calico wrapper in which she had been 


performing her domestic duties. 


Not taking the visitof the gentleman 
to herself she was entirely at her 
Case itt liis society, snd seemed not 
to think at all abont the impress‘on 


she was likely to make, while her 


sister was evidently Very anxious to 
make a favorable impression. ‘The 
next morning the silk-clad sister 
was eatly in the parlor and the one 
jn calico, was early flying from ner- 
sery to kitchen and from kitchen to 
breakfast room. The guest departed 
soon after breakfast, but not until he 
had found, an opportunity to say a 
few words in an under tone to the 
industrious girl. Ina few weeks a 
letter came from thé young gentle- 


‘manin which he proposed to Visit 


the family again if 1t was agreeable 
to their wishes. He came and on 
his arrival he inquired for the indus- 
trious girl. ‘The result was, in a few 
months she was removed ta bean- 


tiful home of her own. ‘The mother 


said she could better have spared her 


strict economy at heme, and conse- | other daughter, but it is ever thus, 
quently they kept but one servant. !those who can best be spared are 


This devolved many cares and labors 


"pon the mother. The gentleman 


atrived j in the afternoon, and of 


least wanted. 


The happy husband would tell 


you to day that he never did a wiser | 
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tee thing in his life than when he chose, girls, be hereafter rendered con, i 


the affectionate daughter, the kindand ing you. 


+ 
helpful sister, and the industrious | Your very affectionate friend 
gs | -young lady, to be the presiding ge-| Ever 
in his eurthls paras ise. Murfreesboro, Ment. 17th. 
May such testimony, my dea 
‘ 
+ 
; 
¥ LAURIETTA. 
: 
{orth . 30 io} on Late’ seta 
4 
With spirit strong and brave, 
url nota sail, curve not thy course 
th Before an ebbless wave; 
Oh ONWard speedeserene and tree, 
for ‘fas thy day thy strength shall pe 
Monrneér ! wihose soul Grows falnt With icai 
Oh! hist, LOr St ps are neal 
naeard L SOTTOW blast 
. voice from far is borne to thee, 
Jhat ‘fas thy day thy strength 
Spirit | whose chords neath Limes dark stor 
| 
Lave LOSE Lueir sweet SL Low, 
i! Thou xi) noayh t of earthly birth can eer 
Give back that musie flown: 
: | ~ Look up to Heaven, and thon shalt see 
That ‘‘as thy day thy stren eth suali be. 
Wake from thy gloom, oh! broken heart, 
: And list! as soft and clear. 
Float angel voices from the skies, 
Phe wearted ones to cheer: 


Vall forth each slambering energy, 


hor thy day thy strength shall be? 


OF 
4 ‘ 
rok 
a 
~ 
| 
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ALMOST DAY. 


Worn sufferer! on the bed of pain 
Fear not the touch of death; 
Look up, look up with eye serene 
Where sweeps no tempest’s breath ; 
Smile when thy pinion soareth free— 
For ‘‘as thy day thy strength shall be.” 


Mortal ! though in life’s changing way © 
Clouds rise and bilfows roll, 

Ye need not heed the storm without, 
It ’tis not in the soul, | 

But look above, and thou shalt see 
That ‘‘as thy day thy strength shall be.” 


Murfreesboro Sept. 8th, 1809. 


For the Aurora 


Almost Day. 


We watched her through the long, long night, 
In silence and in tears, 

We did not dare to tell our hopes 
Nor would we tell our fears; 

And just before the midnight hour 
Had slowly passed away, | 

She raised her weary eyes and sighed 
“Oh! is it almost day.” 


“Tam so weary of the night, 
So weary of this gloom, 

So weary looking’ at the lamp 

- That hardly lights my room; 

Oh! come and put the curtain back 
And set the lamp away; 

{ see the morning through the blind 
It must be almost day !”” 


[ rose and put the curtain back 
With faint and trembling hands, 
lor [ knew the morning that she saw 
Broke over Eden lands; 
And as I let the curtain fall 
And weeping turned away, | 
d knew that she had gone up 4:ome | 
Where it-is always day. C. Surey, 
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falling, and the little negro lifts him this sclyool and sent to amoiher, as 
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“he Mother’s First Lessons. 

“There, Mother’ll whip the nangh- | and the latter hurls 
ty stool, it shan’t hurt her little Wil- | the head of his antagonist... 
hie,’ and the beautiful boy, of two | mother smiles approvingly, and 


ANG SAYS 
| 


opened wide his large eyes, while a) never suffer himself te be impose! 


summers Inshed his crying, and / “the boy has so much spirit! he vi! 


slow of satisfaction overspread his | on.” 
features, as he saw chastisement in- Willie is sent to school. 1¥! 
Ricted upon the unconscious obseect teacher, a wise and judicious man, 
ever which he had accidentally stum- |! sees the faults of his early edueati 
wishes to correct them, but e: 
A‘few heurs later little Willie is 


effort of his to secure application an: 
subordination, is highly resented | 
Willie, and Wilhie’s mother declares 


eller than Inmself. Ile climbs upon that no teacher shall’ ever impose: 
wo i 


juaving upon tle door steps, with a 


| 

nezro child some three or four vears | 
| 


the railing, where he is in danger of her So Willie is taken 
| 7 


ly down. ‘This interferes with still another, until at last he fats) 


erent 
\Willie’s plans and pvospects, he tothe hands of a pasiladimons i 
screams and strikes the negro on the | steuctor, who for the sake ool 
lead with a block. The mother | Money will yield to lis warwaranes 
yushes to the scene of action, and | and allow him to go en ashe pice 


Wichout enquiring Into the merits ef | From, this school he is sent to' 


the case, lutitets another blow won 

the servant for teasing little Willie. 

‘Lime passes on, and Wuitie re- 

ceives daily such lessons as. these, 


Jossons.of revenge more worthy of 


an untutored savage than of a moth- 
ev ina christian land. Three years 
have passed,"and the mother is sit- 
ting on the back plazzi watching the 
progress of a game of marbles, 
which Wille is playing with a lit- 


tle servant. Woolly head gets the| 


mivantage of flaxen curls in the game, 


leve, where he soon falls out wil is 
tutor, behaves snelra mianner as | 
bring upon himself the alsgust 


the Faculty and his 
is sent home in disgrace. In 
her mortification and disappoint 
mest, the Mother tties to cone 
‘herself Ly sayimg, no teacher ev! 
could impose on her Willie, 
pis ghad, for her part, thas the boy has 
much spirit. 

A learned profession Willie muss 
have, even though he can never hope 


and she - 
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¢) be a learned man, so he enters a 


lawyer’s Office for the purpose of : 
reading iaw. The lawyer's clerk is 
ofended at the overbearing disposi: 
tion and haughty carriage of the pet- 
ty tyrant, and speaks to him re- 
proach fully, but truthfully of 
disgrace at College. The enraged 
Willie draws a pistol and fires—the 
lawyer's clerk lies dead at his feet. 
inthe tumult which follows, some 


friend of the family secretes Willie, 


and affords him an opportunity for 


7 
flight. Ile escapes the gallows, but 


he wanders a fugitive and a vazabond 
in the earth, with the mark at Cain 
upon his brow. He has faithfully 
practiced his mother’s first lessons, 
and she is reaping what she has 


‘ ¥ 


In the death of this distinenished | 


nuQvidual, which occurred onthe 2n 


40a 


auvancement of inteitectuad entture in 
america as he, Ner has the inilu- 
“us Continent aione. Opintons 
Sisiatures of the Union, but also in| 
In reviews and standard edu- 
SONAL WOrKS, On one oceasion a 
Ofation read from one of his Pui 


lished reports, reversed the decision | 
ot the 


lr. ‘ingame, who was present | 


council of London. | 

at the tim | 


¢, said, when he afterwards | 


| 
are ejted ae antl Avie | 


—— 


related the circumstance, that he was 
never before so proud of his country. 
Mr. Mann graduated with the first 
honors at Brown University in 1819, 
Though his professional career, 
Which continued through a period at 
fourteen years was remarkably bri 
liant and suceessful, though he rep- 
resented his native State in Congress 


as the successor of John Quincy 


Adams, and though he did a nobis 
work while a member of the Leets- 
lature of Massachusetts in establish- 
a State Lunaite and setiiny 
an example which other states havo 
since Eilowad: yet after all, the 


ereat crowning labor of his useftl 


life was performed as hdeeretary cl 


the Board of Education. in this ea- 


pacity he visited Lurope, and maco 


himself acquainted with the most ap- 
nroved systems of education in the 
old world, that he might be prepared 
to correct what was defective in edt- 


cational systems at home. ‘The a 


through his agency, have caused thei 

influence to be felt through ‘the en- 


nresent ana hil We Neration 
i 
rey 1" 
LUC OC Piorace: 


- 
~~ 


? } ’ 
nanyery,. that those Men are 


nse ‘e, and most lamented at 
are, With Very few 


those who early in live 


strug quae ed with acy ersity—th whi 


inherited no weallh on which to rely 


Parents are eager to lay up property 


for their chiudyen, though experienco 
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rather than a blessing. 
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and observation declare plainly that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, such possessions prove a curse 
rarely 
do the petted children of afiluence 
rear for themselves enduring mont- 
ments in the hearts of mankind, by 


any good they accomplish in life! | 


Iiven in a pecuniary point of view, 
those are most likely to be comforta- 
bly provided for through life, who 
early learn to rely on their own ener- 
gies. education, (in which is 


industry, economy and temperance, 
and the establishment of principles 
of integrity and virtue, as well 

mental cultivation,) should be the 
great concern of parents who desire 
the highest welfare of their children. 
‘hen the comforts of life will flow 
naturally enough from that exercise 
of their talents by which the world 
is benefitted. The father of Horace 
Mann died when he was but thirteen 
years of age, leaving his family in 
straitened circumstances. But not- 
withstanding the difiiculties which 
surrounded him, Horace procured 
for himself the advantages of a tho- 
rough education, while-the stern and 
rigid discipline of poverty developed 
all the energies of his character, and 
removed far from him those tempta- 


‘tions which too often prove fatal to 


the wealthy student. He was re- 
markable for the uniform and stern 
purity of his life, and he was ever 
an uncompromising enenry of vice 
and immorality in every form, by 
Whomsoever committed. The fol- 
lowing is his ownaccount of his early 


life.. Ina letter written long. ago to 
4 friend, he says: 


| wondered a thousand times 


“Fregard it as an irretriey able mis. 
fortune that my childhood Was no} 
ahappy one. By nature I was ex. 
ceedingly elastic and br ‘oyant, bu: 
the poverty of my parents subjected! 
meto contmual privation. I beliey. 
in the rugged nursing of Toil, bu: 
she nursed me too much. Intkewin- 
ter time I was employed in in-dog: 
and sedentary occupations which cop- 
fined me too strictly; and in summe: 
when I could work on the farm, the 


‘labor was too severe, and 
included the formation of habits ol! 


encroached upon the hours of i 
{ do not remember the time when | 
began towork. Even my play dars 
—not play days, for I never had any 
—but my pley-hours were earne! 
by extra exertion, finishing tasks 
early to gain a little leisure for boy: 
ish sports. My parents sinned ign 

rantly, but God aflixes the same 
physical penalties to the violation o! 
His laws, whether that violation bo 
For willful vi- 
olation there is the added penalty o! 


willful or ignorant. 


remorse, and that is the only dliifer- 


ence. Here let me give you two 


pieces of advice which shall be gras 


to you, though they cost me whiat 
is of more value than diamonts. 
Train your children to work, though 
not too hard; and unless they ae 
grossly lymphatic, let them sleep as 
much as they will. I have derive 
one compensation, however, from the 
rigor of my early lot. Industry, &° 
diligence, became my second nature, 


and I think it would puzzle any P*" 


chologist to tell w ‘here it joined on 


to the first. Owing to these > 
grained habits, work has always beet 


fish. I have 


tome what water is toa 
to heat 
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myself, Ican not adopt the line of 


Wer 
we taught! or rather, how 
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people say, ‘J don't like this busi- 
ness;’ or, ‘1 wish I could exchange 
for that;’ for with me, whenever I 
have had anything to do, I do not 
remember ever to have demurred, but 
have always set about it like a fatal- 
jst, and it was as sure to be done as 
the sun is to set. 

“What was called the love of 
knowledge was, in my time, necessa- 
rly cramped into a love of books;| 
because there was no such thing sa 
oralinstruction. Books designed for 
children were few, and their contents 
meagre and miserable. My teachers 
were very good people, but they were 
very poor teachers. Looking back to 
the school-boy days of my mates and 


Virgil, * 

‘0 fortunatos nimium sua si bora norint.’ 
I'deny the dora. With the infinite 
universe around us, all ready to be 
‘aguerreotyped upon our sonls, we 
were never placed at the right focus 
to receive its glorious images. 1| 
had an intense natural love of beau- 
ty, and of its expression in nature 
and in the fine arts. As ‘a poet 
was in Murry lost,’ so at least an 
‘mateur poet, if not an artist? was 


lost in me low often, when a boy, | 
did J stop, like Akenside’s hind, to. 
at the glorious sunset; and lie | 
down upon my back, at night, on the: 
earth, to look at the heavens! Yet | 
With all our senses and our faculties | 
glowing and receptive, how little 


ia obstruction was thrust in be- 
é and nature’s teachings ! 
tinea ere never trained to dis- 
and colors. Our ears 
to music. So. far 

g taught the art of drawing, | 


| which is a beautiful language by 


itself, I well remember that when 
the impulse to express in ‘pictures 
what I could not express in words 
was so strong that, as Cowper says, 
it tingled down to my fingers, then 
my knuckles were rapped with the 
heavy ruler of the teacher, or cut 
with his rod, so that an artificial 
tingling soon drove away the natu- 
ral. Such youthful buoyancy as- 
ever severity could not repress was 
our only dancing-master. Of all our 
faculiies, the memory for words was 
the only ene special appealed to. 
The most comprehensive generaliza- 
tion ef men were given us, instead of 
the facts from which those generali- 
zations were formed. All ideas out- 
side of the book were contraband ar- 
ticles, which the teacher confiscated, 
or rather flung overboard. Qh, 
when the intense and burning activi- 
ty of youthful faculties shall find em- 
ployment in salutary and pleasing 
studies or occupations, then will pa- 
rents be able to judge better of the 
alleged proneness of children to mis- 
chief. Until then, children have 
not a fair trial before their judges. 
«Yet with these obstructions, I 
had aleve of knowledge which noth- 
ing coul'l repress. An inward voice 
raised its plaint forever in my heart 
for something nobler and better. 
And if my parents had not themeans_ 
to give ime knowledge, they intensi- 
fied the love of it. They always 
spoke of learning *and leaned men 
with enthusiasm anda kind of rever- 
ence.- I was taught to take care of 
the books we had, as though the ® 


was something sacred about them. 
I never dogeared one in my life, nor 
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In his travels yas 
thrown Into a stage coach Wit] 


profanely scribbled upon title pages |lows. Dr. ‘T. 
margin, or fly-Jeaf, and would as 


Ad 


ina 4, soon have stuck a pin threngh my | well-dressed, genteel-looking sah 
Ae flesh as through the pages of a book. |man, who was very talkative. 
When young, i remember a feemed particularly desirous to 
young laly came to our heuse on a | his fellow passengers into 
visit, who was said to-have studied upon the. truth of the christian 
Hatin. JTlooked upon her as a sort He avowed himself an jy. 
of goddess. Years after, the ideas del, and scemedl anxious to prov 
that. 1 conid ever study Latin broke those who differed with hin that ¢ 
upon my mind withthe wonder and! eround of their faith were altovethe: 
bewilderment ofa revelation. Untiftuntenable.. Seeming to infer fy 
| . ie ait the age of fifteen I had never been to! the Doctor's appearance that he y 
school move than elyrat or ten weeks clergyman he SOON Devan tO 
in a year. _ {ins vernarks to lam, and endeavor 
“As tomy early habits, whatever ;lead him into an argument. 


may have been my Pavior avoided GiSCRSETON, 


it 
Sti BAY that have alwavn (listening awlile to his tirade 
common vices. Iwas never intoxi- | marked: have several times*: 
cated in my ilie—uniess, perchance, | lite met with persons who ex; 
With joy or anger. i never swore sentiments slnuar to yours, 
Cis Lepuisive vo me, And acquainted With WISCOTY, 4 
consider italy ays aCcilmiax, never | found tuat one or two things was 


T early formed the resolution to bea‘ have nevor examined the evider 
siave to nonavdit, Lorthe rest, my revealed reiigion, Go 


puoie iS almost as weil Known} l-now What 18 lp the vb 


| 11° balef 
commonly happens to public 


men, claims to their Peles, 


Vi Cad 


overs know my Mmolives a great is not the case, tuey are persons 

have onee believed the brvie, 


its teachings, and fabsen 
COUPSeS they strive to disbeneve 
Some three or four years since, truth that condemns them. ! 
while a guest at oue house, Rev. Dr. | young man’s countenance 
‘Taylor, of Richmond, related an in- looked thoughtful and rem peer 
id hich de . \lent. They soon came to a Gepes 
cident which deeply interested the lit- | railroad cat: 
tle ateal and took their seats in a ra 
e circle convened around our fire- 


Tho young man was seated bya Ne 
side. Ag nearly as can be remem- | dow at a little distance from the 1. 
bored the circumstances were as fol- 


| who observed that he was still silent 
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° 
and that tears were chasing each 


jown his cheeks. Presently he took 
‘om his pocket a slip of paper and 
wrote, then rising and reaching 
yross the seats he handed the slip to | 


Nr. Tavlor. On the paper were writ- 


ton these words: 

“Rny. Sint In your secret devo- 
(ins, will you please to ask’ mercy 
for the stranger, who though he has 
ven religiously educated, has nowa 
weightef guilt upon his 


‘tit > 
At the next station he departed 


the Dr. saw him no more, but it is 


too much to hope, that in this 
instance, ‘‘a word fitly spoken,’’ was 
the means of saving asoul. Weeks 


christianity would doubtless have had 
less eVect on the mind of this young 
man, than this one direct appeal to 
the heart. In most cases otf error, 
the head is not so much at fault as 
the heart, and when this is so efforts 
to arouse the conscience, rather than 
to-convinee, the understanding, will 


'be most productive of good, 


RRIAGE AND THE MAR- 


By J. M.D. Cates. 


Such fe tla af 
Such is the title of a work just 


sted the Southwestern Pub- 


“ng House, which through the 


indness of the author, we have been 
mitted to read. It presents the 
aud common-sense yiew 
“theduties growing out of the mar- 
age relation, and the principles 
“uch should govern those who are 


“eking this relation, ina very clear 
‘4 forcible manner. We think all 
Uiose Who have entered, or who 
expect to enter the married state, 
"ould be interested and profited by 
's perusal ;* and as these two clusses 


| 


Include nearly all of the human fam- 
Ly, we have no doubt the book wil! 
be extensively read. views 
expressed by the author in his chap- 


‘ters on useriptural marniages,”’ 


and ‘Evils of Unscriptural) 


riages,’? will, no doubt, by many be 


regariled as extreme, but even here, 
the seripture arguments by which he 
attempts to sustain Ins positions, 
seem, to say the leastof them, qnite 
plausible. His chapters on ‘The 


relative duties of Husband and wife.” 
and ‘‘Duties of Parents to their chil. 
dren” are excellent. the lat- 


ter we make the following extract, 


of argument on the evidences of 
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eternity, than to suffer them to wan- 


some other day, and never find it, 
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It is true that it requires time and 
a great deal of patience to teach chil- 
dren according to the directions laid 
down in the Word ot God, and to 
keep them from evil associates and 
pernicious influences; but it is much 
better to take a littie trouble, and 
spend a little time in giving your 
children instruction which will be 
beneficial for them in time and in 


der from place to place, or about the 
streets with evil-doers, and thus. 
ruin your children, and your own, 
peace and happiness. Gh! think it 
not irksome or troublesome to lay 
aside your work or book to teach 
vour dear little child. ‘lor to-day 
We is-dt Your feet-—to-day you can 
nake him laugh; to-day you can 
onake him cry;. vou can petsuade, 
~oax and turn him to your pleastire; 
you can make his eyes fill and his 
bosom swell by recitals of good and 
noble deeds; in short, yon can mold 
him if you will take the trouble. 
But look ahead some years, when 
that little voice shall ring in deep 
bass tones; when that small foot 
shall have a man’s weight and tramp; 
when @ rongh beard shall cover that 
little round chin, and all the willful 
strength of manhood fill ont that 
little form; then you would give 


— 


worlds to turn and gnide him to 
your will; but if you lose that key 
now while he is little, you may 
search for #t carefully, with tears, 


Old housekeepers have a proverb, 


that one hour lost in the morning is 


never found all day. It has a sige 


nificance in this case. 


‘he will not commit one if you wit 


that he is noisy, that he is awkwar 


‘he comes all foul and smutty 


One thing i is to be noticed about 
your child, that, rude, and busy, and 
noisy as he is, and irksome ag Cars 
pet-rules and parlor-ways are tohim, 
he is still a sociable little creature, 
and wants to be where the rest of 
the household are. A room ever so 
well adapted for play can not chan 
him at the hour when the family js 
in reunion; he hears the voices ja 
the parlor, and the play-room seems 
desolate. It may be warmed by a 
furnace, and lighted with gas, but 
it is heman warmth and light le 
shivers for; he yearns for the talk 
of the family, which he is so imper- 
fectly comprehending, and he longs 
to take his playthings down and play 
by you, and is incessantly promising 
that of the fifty improper things 
‘which hé is liable to do in the parler, 

let him stay there. 

This instinct of the little one is 
nature’s warning plea—God’s admo- 
nition. O, how many a mother has 
neglected it because it was irksome 
to have the child about, has longe! 
at twenty-five to keep her son by het 
side, and he would not. Shut out, 
as a little “Arab—constantly to 
and meddlesome, and a plague in 
veneral—the boy, at last, has foun 
his own company in the streets, hi 
the highways and hedges, where li 


runs till the day comes when tl 


+P] 
parents want their son, ani sis 
a. 


brother, and then they are scare 


the face he brings back to ae as 
pol 


the companionship to which they 


have doomed him. Depend upon", 
if it is too much trouble to keep Y°™ 
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nlaces found for him, warmed and 
izhted with no friendly fires where 
ie who finds some mischief still for 
‘lle boys to do, will care for him if 
von do not. You may put out a tree 
and it will grow while you sleep, but 
a son you can not; you must take 
trouble for him, either a little now 
ora grent deal by and 


CATHARINE: By the Anthor of 

“Acnes and the Little Key.” 

Such is the title of a charming 
little work, written by a clergyman, 
and designed as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of a beloved daughter, who in 
the early dawn of womanhood was 
called to her rest. After giving a 
sketch of the last days and the tri- 
wmphant death of. Catherine, the 
author proceeds to present. in a very 
ender and affectionate matiner those 
truths and consolations which have 
proved an alleviation to his own sor- 


tow. ‘This volume will be pecullar- | 


ly acceptable to those who are suf- 
ering under bereavement. How 
well the author is prepared to enter 
iuto the feelings of the afflicted may 
be seen from the following extract: 
“At the death of a friend the 
steatest suffering does not occur im- 
mediately upon the event. It comes 
When the world have forgotten that 


You have cause to weep; for when 


the eyes are dry the heart is often 
bleeding, There are hours—~no, they 
‘re more concontrated than hours— 
there are moments when the thought 
of the lost and -loved one who has 


hoy in your society, there will be| 


perished out of your family circle, 
suspends all interest in everything 
else; when the memory of the de- 
parted floats over you like a wander- 
ing perfume, and recollections come 
in throngs with it,—flooding the soul 
with grief. The name, of necessity 
or accidentally spoken, sets all your 
soul ajar; and your sense of loss, ut- 
ter loss, for all time, brirgs more 
sorrow with it by far than the part- 
ing scene.’’ 


- 


ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCE, Or, 
Nature in Living Forms, By A 
M. Redfield. 

We are indebted to the kindness 
of the author fora copy of this truly 
valuable work. It has been prepared 
as an accompanient to the Chart of 
of the Animal Kingdom by the same 
author, which was published some 
two years since, and has received the 
unqualified approbation ef the scien- 
tifie world. ‘This chart ‘‘exhibits the 
Animal Kingdom by means of a tree 
having four branches, each represent- 
ing one of the four sub-kingdoms 
into which it is divided, viz: Verte- 


brates, Articulates, Mollusks, and 


Radiates. Each branch puts forth 
other branches, bearing sub-divis- 
ions,—classes, orders, genera and 
species.” 

This volume will, no doubt, re- 
ceive a hearty welcome from those 
who have already made themselves 
acquainted with the excellencies of 
the Chart it is designed to illustrate, 
The style and arrangement are ads 
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mirably adapted to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the learner. ‘The book con- 
tains numerous plates of well exe- 
cuted engravings, many of which are 
the results of original observations, 
and can be found in no other. We 
fully believe that this Chart, with its 
accompanying volume is better adapt- 
el to meet the wants of the student 
in this department of Natural Histo- 
ry than any other work of the kind 
we have and it will be 


ever seen, 


speedily introduced into all the Sem- | 


inaries of learning where this branch 
of science is taught | 
Yeachers wishing to precurea co- 
pies for examination can address 1, 
& E. C. Kellogg, 
Fulton St., New York. 
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NEW STYLES—Prices from G40 to €12 satra charge of 33 for Hemmers. 
9 
Tom Vachine sews from two spools. as purchased froin the store, requiring no re- winding of thread, It hema, 
f | sf! ite! it ba rin > finishing ile hy hy ifs onerny) ‘thonut recourse fo 
baweneet'é, as is required by other machines.” 1t will do better aud cheaper sewing tha hh & seainstfess cau, even 
sie Works ior une cent hour 
is Beltimore St., Baitirnore. 249 Kine St., 4 Wiscins’ Block, Lexineton. 
iron Fall, -ennsylvania Avenue, Francis Mobile. [S West bourth &t., Cincinneath 
shington, D.C lil Camp St, New Crieatis. 154': Superior St., Cleveland. 
Hall, Richmond. ©7 Fourth 8t., Louisville. 67 Fourth St., St. Louis. 
take pleasure | in saving, that the Grover & Beaker ae ‘take ficasure in certifving to the utility of the Qrover 
ee more than sustained Sewing Machinea. T have used one on alinost every 
and returning others. havedtiree eription of work for months, and find it stronger 
THY a Fore nt laces, and after better in regnect than work done hy 
| u 0 Hammond, 8 ent? Sou h Jirs. D. We Wheeler, Nashewvle, Tenn. 
Ourtwo Machines, prrehesed from von, do the work of 
] as lind one of Grot er & Pake trvonty young jad) a with plensure ree me} 
lah Ss 2 ] Ayn Is ts ye A ner New ing te be the best lh Uses 
darris, Gorernor of “The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. 
“T think think the stitch and worl fay euperior-to that of ans 
It sews tron: ic to t me would be hard to beat.”-- Wo 7. Memphis, Tenn. 
Stronger, faster, and more beautifully than 
in imagine. If mine conld not be reniac ed, money find the Machine erstiy mans durable, and 
BOL J. G. Brown, Nashville, Fenn. take rec nending it to all whi 
kept it Harts Lip. earnestly re yend this | (erover roy SOW INE Mae lie’ gry oh 
ae in¢es aud others.’ 3. (fist iclion that we encerf une ud thet 1 nll he 
Tenn, Wish a good and Sewing Aiaehine. execnted 
Wa find thie with eare avd sneed. and n “a finely than any 
re recomme: if to the ne as We ieve the Pour! I! ade di 


lake 
ther he th e Sewiug Machine in use.’’-- 
“Tf gea 
wil exclnsively for fa: purposes, with ordinary 
Wager they Will lost one ‘three score years pad 


fa hever get out of fix.”--Juhn Lirshkine, Nashville, 


h 
had your Mac! ine fir several and per- 
ished that the wark it does is.the hest-and 


‘ul ever Ww as made.” fay gie Atutison, WW: 


m¥ Machine upon coats, dressmaking, and ne 
tie ung, aud the work is sdmirable--fr Setvcer tian 
OF any other 1 machine I have ever 
th fiompson, Nashville, Tenn, 
een, the strongest and most beantiful I have 
Wiiver & Baker Mach by hand or machine, and regard the | 
oar ling as one of the gréatest blessings | 
‘eylor, Nashville, Tenn. | 


4 Grover & Baker's Sewing Macliines in 
OuY, and find it invaluable. } can con- 
imeud it to all persons in want of a 
Nashville, Tenn, 
woul 


‘chine the. Unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker 
H heasure. & large’ amount, could I not replace it again 
H. G. Scovel, Nushrille, Tenn. | 


“Tam bappy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & 
Paker's Sewing Machine, and of the perfect setisfaction 
vives in every respect. it sews ueatly, and Ly no means 
complicated, aud [prefer it to all otliers I have seen.’ 
ie of Rev. A. M. Mem pes, Teun. 

‘It affirds me much pleasnre to say, that the Maehine 
Wu well: and Ido not hesitate to recommend It as 
sessitig ail the yant ages you ¢laim for it. Aly wife le very 
pleased Hit, and we take pleasure in certify ag & 
this e Teet."-- Brinkley, hemphis, Tenn. 

“tt gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewhng 
Machine giving se mich satisfaction. T have it in constant 
tise, and find it that be desired. bt is the test 
simple and durable machine in use, aud I heartily recor. 
it. M. White, Memphis, Jenn. 

‘“Tiaving seen, examined, and usel many other kinds of 
Sewing Machines, free to say that ‘he Grover & Baker 
Miachines are far Superior to all others in Frenecta 
NSeltz, Nashville, Tron, 

“JT eonsider my Sewing Machine invalnable, and would 
not take five times its cost, if 1 could not sup ply its place. 
With it I can do all my family sewing in about one-fonrth 
the time I coiild with my hand.”"~— MW. J. Scott, Naghotile, 


Tenn. 
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DR. BARNES CAMPHORATED EXTRACT OF GINGER 
Warranted not to contain opium in amy form. 

This remedy is a speedy and certain cure of Summer Complaint, Cholera Mort 
Cramp Colic, Dysentery, and Cholera, in their worst forms; and for Nause Ye 
vous Debility, and Flatulency, Dysepssia and Sickheadache, it has 
Sea-sickness is at once cured by using this Remedy; no one need be troubled wie | 
this disagreeable sensation on the roughest sea or“in the stormest Weather in 

Duriiag the prevalence of the Cholera, in the summer of 1849 several thon ne 
bottles of this invaluable remedy were used, and in no instance did it fail of giving in . 
mediate relief and effecting a completecure. It relieves in afew minutes the mos 
a ful attack of Cramp Colic. Persons during the exeessive heat of summer fre went. 
iy suffer an unpleasant sensatian of fulness after eating, and drinking much cold we 
ter: half a teaspoonful of this Extract will relieve them instantly. - 
The Proprietor of this Remedy would beg leave to say that it is not a 
ust sprung into existence, but that it was used asa curative of Cholera upwaris 
wenty years aoa, and is prepared from a prescription of acelebrated physician, yaw 
deceased, and is highly recommended by physician and others, as the most popular 
medicine in existence. : 

Nervous tremors, the result of excess in drinking, it at once allays. It has been 
truly said by many physicians that it {s the most valuable remedy of the day. To 
_ the aged and infirm it has proved a great comfort, to the inebriate Wishing to refora 

it will be invaluable, by gently stimulating and giving tone to the stomach, crs 
ting a healthy in place of a morbid appetite, and strength to overcome temptation, 
Tt has been used with the happiest effect in cases bordering on delirium tremens 
This remedy has cured hundreds of cases of chronic affection of the stomach; it 
may be used at all times with the most perfect safety and success. 
~~ Kvery family and every railroad-train and steamboat should keep 1t on hau. 
No traveller should be without it: one dose may be the means of saving much sui- 
fering, and even life itself. 

This Remedy, unlike all others of its kind, does not constipate the bowes. 
Those whose bewels are daily evacuated will find, although it may require two e: 
three doses to effect a cure, that the subsequent evacuation will be perfectly natur- 
al: its effects are merely to-allay jain and to cause the stomach to healthfully «- 
trest ts food. The Proprietors“boldly assert that it has been used by more thay 
wo hundred thousand persons, and never once has it constipated the bowels. 

Owners of horses should never ‘be without this Remedy. Should a horse be ** 
tacked with Colic, mix half the contents o&a bottle with half a teacupful of me- 
jasses in a bottle, shake it well, and add a pint of hot water, mix it through!y ar 
cive it as a drench as warm as it can be taken} if the animal is not relieved In 
tninutes the dose may be repeated. ‘Two doses have never been known to is)! 
curing the worst attacks. 

When a horse is overheated and persptration ceases, or should he have hat te 
mucb water or two much food and he is on the verge of being foundering. 1 4s 
been used in hundreds of cases and alwavs with success. | 

This Remedy has been used by the conductors on railroads between Washing" 
and New York for several years past, 

DR. BARNES BREAST SALVE. 

This invaluable Salve has been successfully used in Rheumatic affections oi re 
Breast. Spread the Salve on a piece of linen or cotton cloth and apply it 

sreast. Ina very short time the pain and soreness wil be removed. 

In ague of the breast, where the milk has become caked and hard, if a wept 
of this Salve be applied at once, it will remove all pain and hardness, overcolis ©" 
soreness, cause the milk to flow without difficulty, and prevent the Breasts su" 
rating. he ol 

Should the Breasts have gathered and suppurated before this Salve cout ee 
tained, a few applications as before directed will remove all inflammation ee 
and cause them speedily to heal: in no instance has it been known to fail. Ragen 
should always be provided with it; one box of it would save much erie 
Ague of the breast one application is generally sufficient to remove all crc if ld 

The Proprietors of BARNES’ BREAST SALVE are so well Con 
¢ficacy in preventing Breasts from suppurating, or curing them after 
Grat they will return the money in any case where it fatls to giv cralicfs 

Prpeared and Soldat Cuesaut Street Philadel phia. 
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